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With this Month’s Publication we give a striking Likeness of the 
Celebrated Mrs. DIC KONS. 


Also, a Piece of Music, composed Jar the Piano-forte. 
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MRS. DICKONS. 
_—000— | 
To that gallantry and generosity 


by which the Irish Nation is so de- 
servedly and laudably characterized, 
a Dublin audience have long since 
conjoined the honorable attribution 
of discerning,’ appreciating, encou- 
raging, and rewarding theatrical 
talents. It is a fact attested by the 
annals of the British and Irish stage, 
respectively, that from the days of 
Quin, Garrick, King, Abington, 
and Catley, to the present, the 
most distinguished luminaries of the 
dramatic hemisphere, have either 
made their first appearante on the 
Dublin stage, or under the genial 
applause and patronage of an Irish 
audience, rapidly progressed to the 
summit of excellence. In Ireland 
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we have liberally and judiciousl eae! 


MN mmmme Hann’d the Acton’s fire, 


* And laught the world with reason 
fo admire I? 





Mrs. Dickons, when only thirteen, 
performed in Jreland, where the most 
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| placed her under the tutorage of 
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unbounded applause crowned her 
exertions, hence arises a soft of ree 
ciprocal duty ——the Irish Nation 


should continue to admire, reward, 


and patronize those talents which 


_ they early applauded ; and the first 


vocal abilities on the British stage 
should occasionally re-visit the scene 
of early encouragement and protec- 
tion—this reciprocal duty 1s per- 
formed; Mrs. Dickons has been 
received this season with the most 
rapturous applause, and has now per- 
formed ten nivhts at the Theatre 
Royal; the lacest performance I 
which we have had the pleasure of 
secing her was in Mr. Dimond’s 
new drama of ** Gustavus Vasa.’ 
Mrs. Dickons’s prematurity of 
musical genius is as surprizimg, as 
that recorded of Mozart, Handel, 
and others: at the age of six years 
she could perform Hajdel’s overtures 
with an astonishing degree of judg- 
ment and taste. Mr. Poole, her 
father, having a large family, found 
it eligible to turn her promising 
talents to advantage, and accordingly 
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Rauzzini, the celebrated musician; , 
— when only thirteen she was en- | 
-¥ red at Vauxhall, and soon after- 
wards at the ancient concerts: She | 
then performed in Ireland. About 
this time a revolution of the Wheel 
of Fortune, by putting Mrs. D. in 
possession of a share of 30,000/. de- 
rived the stage of one of its most 
brilliant and estimable ornaments : | 
Mrs. D. retired, and intended to re- | 
lingquish the profession entirely, but ; 
Hymen repaired the error of Fortune, 


and, as the Widow Brady sang 
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« The blind Urchin he, | ! 

«© Struck the cush la ma chree, - 

“And a Husband secures her for 
ever.’’* 


Having united her destiny with 
that of Mr. Dickons of Yorkshire, 
and experiencing with him some em- 


prudent to resume her situation at 
the Oratorios, which she did, highly 
to the satisfaction of the public, and, 
on the 20th of October, 1807, she 
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barrassments, she judged it most } 
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Amongst those theatrical primary 
planets, that, having performed their 
appladied course in the British he- 
¢nisphere, come to illumine and en- 
liven our Irish horizon, the Lod “y 
who forms the subject of the prese 
article is pre-eminently and deserv: dly 
distinguished : Mrs. Dickons, and 
her celebrated dramatic 
an Incledon, and a Mathews, serve, 
like revolving suns in the immensity 
of space, to cheer, aud dissipate the 
almost uniform opacity of our Dublin 
Stage, on which a few fred stars of 
inferior, or of faded lustre, render, 
(as Milton says) from season to sea. 
son, ** darkness visible.’’ 

Hence our metropolitan amateurs 
hail the coming of these welcome 
visitants, as the inhabitants of the 
arctic regions, where the night 1 
prolonged to half the year, the Ie. 
turned splendors, and vivifying pre. 
sence of the sun! it is in this fruition 
of rational gratification and delight, 
that a Dublin audience in the months 
of July and August, feel insensible 
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made her enfre’ at Covent Garden, 
as Mandane, in Artaxerxes, and was 
most flatterin:; gly received by a fashi- }, 
onable and crowded audience: she |: 
has since performed in most of the | 
popular Operas, and is the first in 
the vocal department in that house : 
of this lovely woman and accom- 
plished singer, we shall only add, 
that her figure is well formed, her 
deportment easy and unaffected, and | 
her countenance expressive of every 
feminine charm. Her voice is full, 
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She has evinced her ekill in com. | 
position by the publication of several |! | 
Canzonets, which are generally ad- 

mired. As an individual, her cha- | | 
racter is highly ard ‘ctable, her | 
manners are engaging, 
duct in every station ‘é life | 
been unimpeachable. ! 
* « Trish Widsory.” | + 
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Veep Serene — 


melodious, > and of great compass, | : 


id her eon- |, 0 


| of the sultry durance of a crowded 
: theatre, panting for breath, and 
exuding at every pore, like Michael 
Perez, | ‘ under the line here!" 
_ they see and hear a Dickons and, all 
Incledon ;——comfortably squeezed, 
but superlatively pleased. 
Part of that attribution 
_Dryde n, in his sublime Ode on th 
| power of Music, gives to the pri 
| ciple of Harmony, may be referred 


to Mrs. Dickons 
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' «6 He rais’d a mortal to the skiesi~J 
* She drew an Angel down mii 
and, in professional perf ction the 
Lady that forms the subject of the 
' present article, may justly be ® 
1 garded as the harmonious delegs* 
of * the instructress of the voctl 
frame !'?—-of St. Cecilia :—to Ms 
; Dickons ig 2S hereiotore toa Great,’ 
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Catley, a Cargill, a Mountain, or a 
Crouch, the enraptured auditor may 


truly. apply that passage in Milton. 





expressive of the cflect of Raphael’ s : 


discourse with Adam : 





« The Angei ended ; 
any 

“ So pleasing left his voice, that he 
stood still, 

« In act to hsten ; 
to hear,”? 


stood fix’d 


stril 


aeeeenthe surest criterion this of 
excellence. 

Horace, in his celebrated epistle 
lays it down as a rule, that——an 
actor, or actress, to make an audjence 
share in the interest of the part they 
personate 





« Should speak net only wELL, but 
FEELINGLY.’’ 


This dramatic canon is finely ex- 
emplified by Mrs. Dickowns, in her 
performance of Rosetta, Polly, and | 
Clara ; never did the soul of sensi- 
bility breath in more harmonious 
accordance with unrivalled, or at 
least, unsurpassed, vocal powers of 
Mrs. Dickons’s; other actresses in 
her cast of characters display art, 
Mrs. D. combines with that, nature 
and passion; alike in the sweet sim- 
plicity and artless love of Rosetta ; 
the strong affection of Polly ; and 
the refined and delicate passion of | 
Clara: in each, love is represented 
in its various shades, discriminations, 
and colourin gS. 

Those dramas 


are, urdeed, ex- 


tremely favourable to the display of | 


Mrs. Dickons’s talents: ** Love in 
a Village,’ > and the * Duenna’’ not 
being mere vehicles for SsOng 5 but, 


in plot, incident, sentiment, and lan- | 


guage, possessing pr etensions to rank 
with the dr: ‘mas © f Met 
superior fo mane of ol 
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vative dra. | 


and in Adam’s | 
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tasio, and 
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It is almost superfluous to” say 
that Mrs. Dickons enjoys a degree 
of public estamaiion proportioned_to 
her pre-eminence in the line of Ope- 
ratic Drama, which, as well as the 
performers, seems invariably to be 
paramount in respect to popularity, 
or public favour ; indeed, it cannot 
admit of much controversy whether 
or not the more general introduction 
of music into our drama might not 
be ini pi imwenent, and even a 
matter of expediency : we have taken 
the general daws of our drama from 
the code framed by the Stagyrite on 
the dramas of OscyLus, EuRipipEs, 
and Sopwocies ; but we neglect 
that which with them was an in- 
dispensable requisite, AZusic; and, 
certainly, divested of their music, 
and recitative, the Greek Dramas 
would have been as insipid as many 
of our own: there is not in our 
language, or in any other modern 
language, productions that can vie 
in classic purity and elegance with 
the Medea and the Beedicia of 
Glover, the Phadra and Hyppo- 
litus’ of Smith, the Mariamne ot 
Fenton, the Creusa of Whitehead, 
and the Irene of Johnson; in the 
closet they will be immortal, but, 
on the stage, no audience would 
sit out the first act; yet, with 
musical accompaniments, (howsoever 
introduced) the case would be very 
different: what a phenomenon the 

Lady of the Lake,’’. in this par- 
ticular, and what a convincing roof 
of the eligibility and effect of mu- 
sical adaptation : it must, indeed, be 
remembered, that Mason’s noble 
comosition of * I[ilfrida,’? and 
© Caractacus’’ failed ; but they only. 
failed. from too close an adherence 
to the Greek model, and to @ 
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total want of interest in the story, 
due discrimination of cha- 
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1”’°S LIFE IS MOTION. 
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Tue generality of my periodical 
precursors have confessed the difli- 
culty attending the adoption of a 
good title, and Smollett has ilus- 
trated the matter by a very striking 
z!lusion in his remarks, that “ a good 
title, like a well-placed first blow in 
boxiag, is half the battle.’’ Smollett, 
however, acute and knowing as he 
was, both in men anc books, yet 
lived as it were in the very infancy of 
the art of making title pages ; an art 
which has now attained a pitch of 
— equal to that which Pliny 

as recorded of the 
the Libraries,’’ or Book-market at 
Athens, “ where,’ says the neat 
naturalist, ** many compositions are 
found decorated with such imposing 
and magnificent titles, “that 
Rui after having gy the srlded 
portico,” says Pi ‘the whole 
interior of the build’ nt appeared not 
less bare and frightful than the 
of Arabia.’? Thus the courtesans 


‘< Street of | 


people | 


cannot refrain from perusing them ; | 


deserts | 


. 
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}of Athens, as well as those of 
London and Dublin, at present, were 


not the only people who retailed - 
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repentance at a high price: the cus 
tomers of the booksellers of modern 
times do not always fail to regret 
having read their books, or still more 
of having purchased them. 1 have 
sub: scribed to some of our circulating 
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libraries, those Depots, Reportories, 
Ma gazines, and Store Houses of 
Knowledge, [nstruction, and Enter- 
tainment, and also subscribed to the 
condition of but one book per day, 
but three weeks passed over, In one 
instance, before I could obtain 2 


‘volume of suflicient attraction to en- 


title 


<¥ acre 
~~ i, * 


mc beyond the pages 
\ r ire, was beautiful 
Venus, Minerva—these. seducers de 
tained me at the portal, nor would 
suffer me to advance a step farther 4 
sO, 28 a certain person, w ho ee 
to the end of a dull book, éxclat 
‘I see land,”? only a different com 
clusion from similar premises ! 
Whether 
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Whether the AMBULATOR, ex- 
patiating Im a heli, already beat by 
a Spectator, a Tatlor, a Guardian, 
a Lover, an Adventurer, a Ramiler, 
4 World, a Connoisseur, a Gray's 
Inn Journal, a Grumbler, or a 
Microcosm, can, either from the 
covert, or the open ,of the wide and 
unbounded prospect of general na- 
ture, start any thing of novelty or 
variety, must be left to time: his 
title, however, is new, and so far 
he deserves credit in the advance of 
his subject: his title is, in fact, a 
most pregnant and prolific TEXT ; 
and with reference to his motto it 
may be said, that motion 1s essential 
and indispensible to LITERARY, as it 
in both cases 
circulation is all in all; even plants, 
apparently created for repose, shoot 
feebly where no currents of air pene- 
trate to agitate their leaves. 

But, although we have, in relation 
to the art of framing and settmg 
forth of title pages, worthy corivals 
of the book-makers of the classic 
ages, still as AmBULATORS we iol- 
low them with very unequal steps 
indeed ! with the ancients from whom 
we derive every thing, Every thing 
was AMBULATORY; Philosophy, Po- 
litics, Science, War, Trade, Com- 
merce, Physic, Legislation, Music, 
Poetry, History, &c. &c. As to 
ComMMERCE, so prominent a feature 
in the affairs of modern times, the 
Greeks were so much attached to 
AmsBpuLATORY Commerce, that 
they performed journeys almost in- 
credible. Ptolemy, in his geogra- 
phy, speaks of a Macedonian mer- 
chatt, who sent his clerks into the 
very centre of Sericum, on the bov- 
ders of China, a distauce of more 
than 5000 miles. The Greek mer- 
chants were so well acquainted with 
the interior of Germany, that they 


hot only new the length of the | 
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Hereynean forest but even the direc- | 


tion of all the great rivers : 


thus the | 


commuication with the interior’ of | 
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Asia, the spices of India, and the 
commodities of the Malabar coast, 
and the trade in perfumery, aroma- 
tics, paints, and cosmetics, was in the 
hands of the Athenians..~Ovid in- 
informs us in his Art of Love, that 
CEsypa, a most celebrated cosmetic, 
which, hke our own, softened the 
skin and rendered the complexion 
fair, formed a part of their commerce. 
Our l'arrs, af which species of 
AMBULATORY ComMEnRcE Ireland 
so abounds, and is so congenial to 
the popular taste, are wholly of 
Greek origin; and really this is a 
most imteresting point in history. 
In Ireland we have had St. Patrick's 
Well, as we have still St. John’s 
Well, and both Fairs, in the origmal 
practice and proper acceptation.. Ip 
Greece, says Strabo, wheresoever it 
is practicable to collect a multitude 
of Greeks, either by superstitious 
rites or amusments, commerce fails 
not to be there. ‘The mode gene. 


) rally practiced for establishing trade 


in Greece, was simply to spread re. 
ports of mixacles performed in some 
obscure place until it became famous 
for PitcrinaGes, and after for 
Fairs. The Romans who possesséd 
naturally great penetration, saw no- 
thing more than commerce ifi all the 
religious institutions of the Greeks ; 
and they termed the Olympian games 
the Commerce of Olympia. Cicero 
saye“that. multitudes attended their 
religions games for the express pur- 
pose of trading, but of this curious 
subject more shal! be said hereaftér. 
As to the philosophers, they, one 
and all, were AmBvuLaTrory, and 
their system of rural education pos- 
sessed infinite advantages over ours : 


they were kept continually in motion, 


unex posed to the corruption of towns. 
The scholastic police of these places 
of education was in perfect confor- 
mity to the legislation and government 

of the country. 
A. few words as to the general de- 
sign of the AMBULATOR :  prescrip- 
tive 
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tive custom has made a cadlenieaty | 
paper as essential as credentials to an 
air ok 42 cig and the Project, whe- 

ther literary or diplomatic, 1S COM> 
monly announced with promise, pa- 
rade, and pomp: experience, how- 
ever, has sufficiently apprized the 
generality of readers that promise is 
rot performance, and that a Prospec- 
dus 18 sometime like Trapanti’s bill 
of fare in the comedy of “ she would 
and she would not nn hence a full 
frought Prospectus is too commonly 
referred to “he choice saying of 
Publius Pyrus tem f f2caN . Limnudisst.- 
mus angua fuorlis est, which, te serve 
our turns, we may freely translate: — 
Empty vessels make the greatest 
sound. 

In fhine, the AmBULATOR Shall be 
the Herald of Novelty, Variety, | 
Interest, Taste, and Elegance ; tt 
shall touch every note; suit all hu- 
mours ; bea depository of agreeable 
and useful knowledge ; of the affairs 
of the times; of the commerce of 
human life ; the theatre of the busy 
world ; the state of courts ; the 
scenes of fortune; the customs and 
manners of nations ; the singularities 
of individuals ; the imterests and 
springs of actions; the cunous and 
beautiful in art, science, and litera- 
ture ; purveyor for the-amateurs 
and professors of agreeable and po- 
lite conversation through ail the pe- 
rigrinations of the mind ; pleasantries 
and ebullitions of genius, wit, and 
humour ; the character of the prin- 
cipal actors, not only on the real but 
the mimic theatre, of the GREAT 
Wortp; a Buonaparte and a Mac- 


beth ; a Wellington and a Tamer- | 


lane; and especially of those eminent 
and illustrious statesmen and warrtors 
that in the cabinet i and the held up- 


hold and maintain the sup: emacy of | 
these United Realms, anc, give to 
the oppres: sed nations of the Conti- 
nent a well. saygewae d hope of deliver | 
ance. it was thus that one of my 
precursers, Nat 2 countryman ae | 
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| of man, the first of all useful Insti. 
'TuTres is AMBULATION. 
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mine,* ‘in his essays occasioning iz. 
se to the triumphs of Marlbo- 
rough, a chief that, like the iTlustri- 
ous commander of the allied forces ty 


} the Peninsula, was a sort of planet 
| 
| his country anc a cause of its glory 


and prosperity. 


In fine, the Amervurator shal] 


endeavour to exemplify the double 


and doubly desirable property of 
INSPIRING WISDOM and EXCITING 
LAUGHTER: its great features Mo- 


-RALITY, Wispom, PurtLantuno: 
PHY, CONVIVIALITY ; 
| its title which bears a ‘peneral appli- 


following u D 


cation convertible to Morals, Infor. 
mation, Knowledge, Health, and 
for, to the constitution 


Communications for the * Ampvu- 
LATOR’ will be received at the 


Office of Warxer’s HIBernian 


MAGAZINE. 
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The Efficacy of Baths 
IN PRESERVING AND RESTORING 


HEALTH & BEAUTY. 








(Continued from Page 231.) 


Essay 1.—On Health & Beauly- 
On this part of the subject, per- 


| haps, it may be better to lay down 
' general principles than to enter too 
| minutely upon particular directions ; 
| for the varying shades of disease are 8 

extensive, that were it imposssible to 


lay down rules applicable to each par 


| ticular case ; therefore, generally, « 


may be observed, that as young per 


| sons recede f; “om the healthy standard 


| pended or abridged, 
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* « Tarrrr,’ by Sir Richart 
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amusements increased.. A bathing- | 
place, where warm and vapour baths 
are to be found, should be resorted to, | 
and some physician of character con- 
sulted, for this is the time to save ! 
Negligence will reduce the drooping 
to a state of deplorable imbecility, by 
degrees assuming the form and char- 
acter of obstinate disease. 

When a young creature, hitherto 
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healthy, is found to loose spirits and | 
activity without any manifest pain ; | 


her lone sittings in a chilling school- 
room, her long fastings, and perhaps 
scanty fare at the table of a mercenary 
seminary, her droning walks with a 
ghastly procession, should be can- 
vassed with a suspicious jealousy. 
Her bowels will be found torpid, her 
skin chilly, her feet cold, her stomach 
out of order; the vital. energies are 
impaired ; nature is every where ob- 
structed ; she must be instantly at- 
tended to; she must not be allowed 
to remain where she is, lest she sink 
ito apathy and langour, gradually 
becoming a prey to morbid sensibility 
and positive disease. Such was the 
poor creature whose portrait we have 
exinbited in the first page of this 
essay, whose early habits rendered 
her helpless to he self, and useless to 
society. We have, however, pro- 
mise to stow how the coastitution 
may be renovated, and the morbid 
sensibility destroyed ; to which we 
ho; pe, the subject of another essay 
found irrelevant. 


On the Baths of the Ancients. 
In sacred history we may. find am. 


ple testimony of the high estimation | 


in which the bath was held by the 
sages of antiquity ; it was considered 
as essential to the preservation of 
health, and to security against disease. 

in the patriarchal ages, the in- 
habited regions of the earth | being 
destitute of rivers, precluded the 


‘possibility of general bathing ; and I 
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‘the scanty supply of water afforded 
' by the wells was not more than sufii- 
cient for the drink of their cattle and 
themselves : we find, however, Abra- 
ham ordering water to bathe the feet 
of the messengers of God in the plains 
of Mamre; and the servant of the 
same patriarch receiving water at the 
house of Laban to wash his feet, and 
the feet of those that were with him, 
before they sat down to eat. 

Amidst the multifarious ebser- 
vances enjoined by the Mosaic law, 
none stands pre-eminent to * the pu- 
rification by water ;”’ it is enjoined on 
so many occasions that it were scarce- 
ly possible for any one to avoid the 
holy rite of bathing one single day ; 
itis enjoined equally to the priests 
and to the people. 

But it does not appear that artifi- 
cial baths had been constructed at the 
period which gave birth to the in- 
spired author of the Pentvouch ; for 
when the maids atteridant on Pha- 
roah’s daughter found him amidst the 
sedges on the Nile, their mistress a 
royal Princess, had come tv that 
river for the purpose of bathing. If 
we reflect that this event happened 
fifteen hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, we may not wonder that 
bathing was yet confined to lakes and 


rivers, and that a Princess of the 


house of Pharoah should be under the 
necessity of seeking a bath in’ the 
waters'of the Nile. L suxury and the 
arts had not as yet taught mankind 
the delight and convenience of do- 
mestic baths, and consequently had 
not furnished any of a warmer. tem- 
perature than the lakes and rivers. 
Homer, flourished about five hun- 
dred years after the birth of Moses, 
informs us that tepid bathing with 


 inunctions had already become gene- 


ral in the Grecian world. In the 
eight book of the Odyssey he de-- 
| seribes Venus, after having escaped 


from her shametul err Hs with 
Mars, a3 fh ‘ing to the baths of Pa- 


phos; w here, ‘¢ concealed she 
bathes,’”? 
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bathes,” attended by the Graces, 
who anoint her with ambrosial 
showers of oily fragrance :-— 


. «¢ She then assumes 
« Her wondrous robes ; and full the 
Goddess blooms.’’ 





But in the tenth book we have a dis- 
tinct account of the manner then in |} 
lise 5 as circumstantially described in } 
the preparations made by Circe for } 
the entertainment of Ulysses :—- 


¢¢ Ministrant to their Queen, with 
busy care 

Four faithful handmaids softest rites 
prepare ; 

© Nymphs sprung from fountains or 
from shady woods, 


«6 Or the fair ofispring of the sacred ; 


floods. ) 

¢ One o’er the couches painted car- 
pets threw, 

_ Whose purple lustre glowed against | 
the view ; 

«¢ White linen lay beneath : 
plac’d 

«¢ The silver stands, with golden flas- 
kets grac’d: 

With dulcet bev’rage this the 

beaker crown’d 

« Fair in the midst with gilded cups 
around : 

That in the tripod o’er the kindling 
pile 

* The waters pour; the bubbling 
waters boil : 


another 


« An ample wave receives the smoa- 


king wave ; 

¢¢ And in the bath prepared my limbs 
I lave : 

« Reviving sweets repair the mind’s 


', 3 
« And take the painful sense of toil 
away.”” : 


After bemg thus bathed and 
anointed with fragran t on, 


s A west and tunic o’er me next she 
threw. | 


aaa ower 


66 Frevh = the bath, ‘ta epee 
balmy dew.”? 


He is then led to a sumptuous euter- 

tainment, and on taking his seat a 

| large silver laver full of cold water is 
brought to him to wash in. The 
patriarchs washed before meals with. 

| out further ceremony, the more re. 
fined Greeks improved the luxury by 

the previous use of the warm bath and 
fragrant ointments. But it does not 

| appear from any passage in Homer 





| bath in the manner afterwards prac- 
_tused by the: Romans and by other 

| nations of more moderate date: in 
the passage just quoted, Ulysses is 


| said to have washed only in a vessel 


held by a nymph after he had quitted 
the bath and finished dressing. This 
view of the subject is confirmed by a 
: passage in the eighteenth book of the 
Odyssey, wherein ‘Telemachus 1s de- 


| scribed leading Pireus to the bath, 
i) by which it plainly appears that the 


Greeks anterior to Homer did no 
/ more than wash in cold water after 
bathing : 


they sought 
s¢ (With urgents smooth) of po- 


lish’d marble wron; rht : : 


Obedient handmaids with assisting 
toil 

‘¢ Supply the limpid wave, and fra- 
grant oil; 

“ Then o’er their limbs refulgent 
robes they threw, 

« And fresh from bathing to their 

| _ geats withdrew 

“ 'The golden ew’r a nymph atten- 
dant brings, 

«© Replenish’d from the pure translu- 

je cent, springs : 

With copious stream that golden 

ew’r supplies 
i} «¢ A silver laver of capacious sizes 
| «They wash.”’ 





i (Te be continued.) 
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_ that the cold succeeded to the hot: 





“ Then disarray’d the shining bath 
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HISTORY OF 


DON ZAMBOGA AND SERAPHINA 3 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
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(Continued from Page 295.) 





‘Is this happiness real ?”’ said I, 
as | embraced her; * 1s a bliss thus 
transporting, thus unexpected, no 
illusion of fancy !—-Do I embrace 
my Seraphina as my wife ?—- Philip, 
Lnow defy thee !—Death itself can 
no longer divide us !—Seraphina, 








thou art now my own !” 
: As to the remainder of my narra- 
’ tive, said Don Zamboga, addressing 
. himself to the friends to whom he 
4 was relating it, It is so connected with 
” that of my friend Leontine ( pointing 
. toa gentleman present ), that 1 ¢an- 
we not do better than request him to 
- relate it, together with those circum. 
hy stances of his own life which are con- 
he nected with it.— Leontine being thus 
ea" invited, commenced in the following 
“ manner. 
4 —00— 
ah — HISTORY OF LEONTINE. 
po- ‘ My name is Leontine, of A——. 
My grandfather, Albert, of A , 
ting » of a German family, followed the 


arms and fortunes’ of the Emperor 
fa. |e Charles V.; and having thus filled a 
command in his armies in the well- 
known invasion of Naples, he ob- 





gent ; 2) ) ‘ 
» tained new honours and settlements 
their , for his posterity inthe newly acquired 
© dominions. It is not without reason, 
atten 4 nor for the sole mention of his merits 
s and the honour thus communicated 
naiei 4 to me as his descendant, that I have 
E thus introduced Albert of A ; 
solden ee it is hence that my present misfor- 
E | Whe takes its first source. 
So Albert of A—-—., like most of the 
; “erman Barons, was possessed of that 
: pride of ancestry which is equally 
: their foible and their virtue, some- || 
sToRY ie lies the motive to the most destruc- 
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tive ambition, as at other-times to 
deeds of the most exalted glory. 
With this passion, therefore, of illus. 
trious lineage, the only aim of all the 
efforts of Albert of A » was to 
add something more to his hereditary 
blazon, and fill up those quarters of 
his arms which the wings of the im- 
perial eagle still left vaéant for his 
ambition. For this purpose he had 
early in life solicited and obtained the 
hand of Ellinor of Bavaria, the only 
issue of which marriage was my fa- 
ther, Conrade of A—-—-. __ Conrade, 
from his earliest infancy, was thus the 
boast and sole pleasure of his father, 
not from any natural affection, for 
it is the unhappy effect of pride that 
nature itself is lost in its superior 
domination, but from the sole sug- 
gestions of ambition, which was thus 
amply gratified in viewing in the 
young Conrade the offspring of the 
united heuses of Bavaria and A——, 
Such were the emotions with which 
he regarded my father whilst yet in 
early life ; it is not, therefore, difficult 
to divine to what point he directed 
his wishes when he saw him adyanced 
to manhood.—*é My son,’’ he would 
say, displaying his emblazoned shield 
and coat, ** you behold these arms ; 
in this quarter you behold the house 
of Saxony, in that the ensigns of 
Brunswick, here is the eagle of 
Austria, and there the red-cross of 
Malta! These, my son, have been 
the acquisitions of my illustrious 
fathers. Nor has my own life been 
barren, and Bavaria beholds here her 
transplanted ensign. Something, 
however, still remains for thee—be it 
thine to fill this vacant quarter.’’ 
Thus would Albert address my 
father, concluding his harangue by 
an enumeration of proud heiresses 
whom he deemed worthy of his 
alliance, and in whom he considered 





| po other ment than their red, black, 


; 
Hy 

, 
’ 


; 


or blue eagles. All this, however, 
was lost upon my father, whose atten- 


‘| tion was pre-occupied by an object 


t ». which 
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which all the eagles of the united cir- solicited him with affected earnestnes 


cles would have im vain assailed. 

In the same house with my father, 
and under the protection of my | 
grandfather, was a young orphan, the 





daughter of a Knight, who in confi- 
dence of a long friendship had com- 
mitted her upon his death-bed, to the 
guardianship of Albert of A—--~. 
The young Lisabetta had beauty and 
merit, which in any ether country 
than Germany would have made her 
equal to any alliance however ho. 
nourable; one thingy however, she 
wanted—she had no spread eagle in 
her arms ; of what importance then 
were her charms or virtue! Conrade,, 


+ } 
however, was of sentiments somewhat : 


different; when he saw herself he 
thought little of her fathers. In one 
word, he listened to the impulses of 
nature ; and as the young Lisabetta 
was more beautitul than any other 
object he had ever beheld, he very 
naturally thought her more deserving 
of love. He was not long, therefore, 
before he felt this passion m its full 
violence ; something in his mistress, 
perhaps, encouraged him to hope, and 
this hope led him to an effort to 
realize his prospects by an explicit 
ceclaration. 

Lisabetta, upon her part, had no- 
thing of a German soul; she was 
sensible of the merit of -her lover, 
accepted his passion, and accompanied 
her acceptance, perhaps, with some 
earnest of future favour. In one 
word, the affair at length proceeded 
so far that my father solicited her to 
a private marriage. Pleading with 
all the eloquence of love, the most 
eloquent of all the passions, the misery 
of a life thus consumed in vain and 
hopeless wishes. Lisabetta, with 
wishes, perhaps, as ardent, though 
more repressed than his own, gently 
repelling the too warm embrace 
which accompanied these entreaties, 
would here recall to his mind his 
duty to his father, and with the 
pal denable hypocrisy et her chy 


. 
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bs 
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. 


a 
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to seek some alliance to which his 
family might consent.—‘ Alas, | 
have neither tithes nor domains! [| 
can give you nothing but myself, 
‘This may be enough indeed for you; 
but will it suffice your father ?”’ 

Thus would Lisabetta address him, 
to which-he would answer with 
mingled caresses and reasoning,— 
‘¢ And is it my own happmess or the 
caprice of my father that I am chiefly 
to consider? If there be a duty of 
the son to the father, is there no cor. 
responding obligation of a father toa 
son? No, my Lisabetta, neither the 
gratitude of a son, nor the reasonable 

demands of the father, can extend to 
a sacrifice hke this. Must a son obey 
| the father who should comxnand him 
to take away his own life? but to 
extort the saenfice of my love, is not 
this the same tyranny, and would it 
not be followed by the same effect? 
Could |} survive the loss of thee! Ah, 
no, my Lisabetta ; I can live with. 
out titles, but what could preserve 
| my life if deprived of thee !” 

This reasoning, however disputable 
by a professor, was sufficient for 
Lisabetta ; she listened, . therciore, 
and was persuaded. In a word, they 
were privately married the same ever 
ing, the ceremony being performed 
by the chaplain of the castle. 


more that of their marriage, was wi! 
preserved from the knowledge of mj 
grandfather ; and, indeed, the foible 
of his character rendered this decep- 
tion more easy. As he had neve 
himself known what it was to be @ 
: love, nor indeed experienced ay % 
the tender passions, having neve 
sighed except for a spread eagle, no 
ever adored any charms of a lady 
except what were comprehended # 
her coat of arms, he had never 
dulged any suspicion, and suspecti§ 
nothing, he had overlooked evi] 
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thing which had escaped the loves 
‘It was true, they had some cific 





The seeret of their love, and stil & 
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to représs their mutual affection with- , 
in the limits of prudence, and their |; happiness thus increasing and uninters 


mvoluntary ardour would not unfre- i rupted by any apprehension. 


quently attract the regard of the old 
nobleman. ‘l'ns they chiefly expe- 
rienced in the first months of their 


of the happiness of wedded love 
illumined their eyes with the satis- 


faction and extacy of their hearts. | 


Lisabetta too was here most impru- 
dent ; her affection, though more 
modest and tempered, was at the same 
time more tender than that of my 
father’s, and thus would break out 
in a thousand shapes, which as more 
delicate were more involuntary.— 
These, as I have said, would often 
attract the attention of my grandfa- 
ther, and momentary suspicion would 


then, perhaps, dart into his mind, but | 


he no sooner examined it than it 
vanished. ; 

In this manner, therefore, for some 
months, rolled on the first season of 
their love ; each only living for the 
other, and forgetting every thing, 
friends, fame, and fortund, im the 
sweet oblivion of wedded bliss. Their 
days glided on either unregarded in 
their course, or only regarded as 
adding to their transports, each daily 
discovering some new source of admi- 
ration, some charm of mind or person 
in the other. 

As they walked with linked arms 
through the woods which embosomed 
m their dark foliage the antique tur. 
rets of the castle, and the birds in- 
sped by the genial warmth of the 
sason, raised their songs around 
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to he BH them, whilst they thus listened to the 
d asy * general carol of nature, Lisabetta | 
ng neve me raising her eyes to the face of | 
eagle, ne q Conrade :_« These too,”’ she would | 
of a lady ; *Yy, “are happy, and perhaps from | 
ended # the same cause as ourselves—they | 
never UB love.” And then rechinipg on the 
guspectiNg Be moulder of her husband, would re. | 
ked eve} Be Ctive the chastened embrace, which 
he lovers buptial love can only confer. In this 
¢ dif Manner, I say, revolved the first 
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months after their secret union, their 
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. At the 
end of this tine, however, a circum. 
stance happened which produced no 


| great perplexity at the moment it 
union, in that season when the novelty || 


A 


: 





} 
| 


occurred, but has been in its effect 


| the cause of my present condition. 


} 
; 
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La a word, their union “was followed 
by the usual consequence, a circum 
stance which, in any other situation, 
would have ¢onfirmed their happiness, 
but under their present necessity was 
only full of embarrassment. It was 
necessary, however, to take some 
resolution ; my mother’s pregnancy 
was now six months advanced, and 
farther concealment, unless from re- 
moval, was impossible. There still 
remained the same arguments against 
any disclosure to my grandfather; the 
veight of these reasons was even ine 
creased, for he had at length resolved 
on an alliance with the family of a 
neighbouring Baron; but, as he was 
at that time absent, he had hitherto 
delayed any proposal of the union 
to my father. My father’s know- 
ledge, however, of this circumstance, 
together with his observation of the 
increasing pride of my grandfather, 


'for his predominant foible, like all 


other passions, had only gained new 


| strength from time, rendered him still 


{i less willing to hazard this discovery. 


: Nothing, therefore, remained but a 
‘temporal removal, a thing which x 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


peared as difficult to effeet. 

Irom this perplexity my father 
was removed by one of those accidents 
by which a propitious fortune some- 
times relieves us from an embarrasse 


' ment when all our efforts to that 


eee 





purpose have been but fruitless. A. 
sister of my grandfather, the Lady 
Margaret A—-——, was at this period 
upon a visit at his castle. As the 
situation of my father and mother 
required the greatest secrecy in their 
visits, my father was in the habit of 
retiring first to his Own chat iber, and 
thence, by the assistance of a young 

maid-servant, 
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maid-servant, the confidant of her. 
mistress, withdrawing secretly to | 
that of his wife ; one night the Lady : 
Margaret, occupied upon some letters 
of importance, had remained later 
than usual in her chamber without 
retiring to bed ; my father, believing 
all the house at rest, withdrew ac- 
cording to his ordinary custom to the 
apartment of my mother. ‘They had 
sbaeds fallen asleep in each other’s 
arms, when the door suddenly opened, 
and the Lady Margaret entered in 
search of something she required. 
‘Throwing her eyes upon Lisabetta 
her surprise can scarcely be conceived 
wher she thus beheld them locked 
in mutual embraces Forgetting 
every thing but the villainy, as she 
imagined it, of my father, in thus 
seducing the orphan whom his family 
honour bound him to protect, and 
beholding such a spectacle with so 
much the more anger, as Lisabetta 
had long been her most favoured 
companion ; with these emotions, 
therefore, she hesitated not to awake 
them, and pour upon them those 
reproaches which she judged them so 
well to merit. 

This, as may be expected, pro- 
duced an immediate explanation. 
The conclusion of which was, that 
the Lady Margaret immediately em- 
braced the trembling and _ blushing 
Lisabetta, thus acknowledging her 
with repeated caresses as her niece. 

Their embarrassment was now 
ever; the Lady Margaret, upon a 
pretence of a visit, removed her from 
the castle to her own house in Cam- 
bray, where she soon brought forth 
a daughter, who ia honour of her 
sponsor and protectress, was christen- 
ed by the name of Margaret. And 
it was agreed further between my 
father and his aunt, that the child 
should be considered in the surround- 
ing provinee as an orphan committed 
by a dying parent to the trust of 
Lady Margaret. 





After this event my mother again 
returned to the castle of my grand. 
| father, and thus to the arms of her 
husband. In the following year my 
| grandfather died, leaving to my father 
the inheritance of his lands and ho. 
nours. Inthe same year, and within 
a few months after that event, ny 
mother gave birth to myself, but 
fella victim to the severity of her 
illness upon that occasion. Nothing 
for a time could cqual the grief of 
my father upon this loss. What, 
however, will not time subdue ? His 
sorrows softened by degrees into a 
tender melancholy, a tone of mind he 
still retains, and which the virtues of 
my mother so well deserved. 

My father, immediately upon the 
death of my grandfather (being thus 
relieved from all necessity of further 
concealment ), had dispatched a mes. 
senger to Lady Margaret requiring 
the child, accompanied with grateful 
acknowledgements for her past cares. 
The Messenger, however, soon re. 
turned with the report that the Lady 
Margaret had left Cambray, being 
called over to the Spanish Court in 
attendance upon the Catholic Queen 
She had carried the young Margaret 
with her, exhibiting towards her 4 
warmth of affection which had already 
excited the suspicions of the city and 
its vicinity, that her relationship wa 
nearer than was given out. The 
sudden death of my mother, and th 
consequent grief of my father, pr 
| vented any repetition of the miqui’ 
for some time, at tlic expiration 0 
which period my father became ® 
attached to me, and so occupied wit! 
| objects of ambition, that the remiei 
brance of an absent daughter, a chil 
never beheld but in its earliest infancy, 
gradually vanished from his memory 
This effect was accelerated, and pe 
haps in some degree: justified, by hs 
persuasidn of her welfare, and by 
confidence in the kindness and reat) 
| affection of the Lady Margaret wa! 
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“lar ad ever showed equally towards 
himself and his daughter. From 
these causes, therefore, he now de- 
sisted from any further 3 inquiry, and 
in full assurance of my sister’s happt- 
ness, permitted her to remain unin- 
terrupted and unclaimed under the 
prote ction of her aunt. 

In this manner elapsed the period 
between her infancy aud the moment 
of my misfortune, an event so late as 
a few preceding months. At this 

eriod my father received information 
that the Lady Margaret had died 
suddenly, and that her property, no 
other heirs appearing, had devolved 
upon himself. He now for the first 
momert thought of his daughter, 
whom the sudden death of her 
protectress might have left in a state 
which would require his immediate 
presence. He therefore resolved to. 
dispatch me in search of my sister ; 
and having summoned me to his 
apartment to instruct me in what was 
necessary to this design, he now for 
the first time informed me that I had 

a sister, and concluded with a relation 
of all that I have now natrated. 

The following morning I com- 


menced my journey towards Cambray, | 


tor the purpose of seeking and re- 


storing my sister to her name and | 
I pursued my road without | 


‘tte ae an ctitnertiainntaa iat ofl 


er oe 
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lnterruption, and at the end of some ; 


days arrived in the city. 
commands were, that my tirst inqui- 


My father’s | 


~— 


ries should be made at the hotel | 


d’A———, in Cambray; atid that I 
dj endeavour at this late residence 
of the Lady Margaret to obtain full 
information as to my sister and her 
present condition. I accordingly 
ER thither the moment of my 
arrival, and my surprise was great 
indeed at the result of my inquiry. 

- Fortune-happened to throw in my 
way one of the most confidential at- 
tendants of their late lady." From her 
J learned, that her deceaséd mistress, 
3 a moment of. superstition during 


| 
SHO: 


per final illness, had made a_ rash 


f 


_ 





vow, that her adopted daughter 
should take the veil, and had her sent 
to a convent for that purpose. : The 
name of this religious house, however, 
had been carefully concealed from 
every one ; for she justly conjectured, 
that the knowledge of her death 
would summon around the young 
Margaret all those friends who had 
ere appeared to have forgotten 
her, and that thus her vow might be 
rendered ineffectual. The same su- 
perstition, therefore, which led her 
to make a vowthus rash and arbitzary, 


led her likewise thus to exert her 


efforts to secure its execution. 

The convent, to which my sister 
was secretly conducted, was unknown 
to her domestics ; they were even In 
doubt whether it was in Spain where 
she died, or in the vicinity of Cam- 
bray. All my enquiries with regard 
to this circumstance were fruitless, 
and I was already repairing to leave 
the city to return to my father, when 
an accident, which the evil genius of 
my life had been long preparing to 
blast my future happiness in its very 
bud,. at once discovered to me the 
object of my search and the cause of 
my misfortune ~m=atl once stained my 
hand in blood, and expelled me as a 
murderer, with the cry of justice at 
my soCm, from my family and coun- 
try ! 

(To be be continued ) 





LAW AND LAWYERS. 


Sir Edward Coke in his Institutes, 
frequently takes occasion to blazon 
the learning and importance of the 
lawyers. He calls them the sages of 
Parliament, the very life and soul of 
the king’s council! In a speech 
made upon a call of serjeants, he com- 
pares the coif to the helmet of 
Minerva, (who was the goddess of 
counsel) and likewise adds, that the 
four corners of their cap import, 
science, experience, observation, and 
recordation. 


To 
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TO THE PROPRIETOR 

Of the Hiberman Magazine, 

SIR, 

Our countryman, Parnell, one of 
the most correct writers in our lan- 
guage, has been accused of a poetical 
slip in the following passage—and 
even, Dr. Samuel Johnson oracularly 
has said, “ I think there is an in- 
accuracy.’’* : 


*¢ ‘T’o clear this doubt, to know the 
world, by sight, 

* To see, if Books, or Swains, re- 
port it right ;— 

“For yet, dy Swains alone, the 
World he knew, wok 

* Whose feet came wand’ring o’er 
the nightly dew.” : 

HERMIT. 


I believe it was never yet known, 
as an axiom, that a knowledge of the 
world could be acquired by books, 
and advanced, least of all, by Parnell, 
who, in the two latter lines that, 
otherwise, are mere expletives, endea- 
vour to enforce and establish his 
opinion, that ‘he world can only be 
known by going into it, or-any real 
knowledge of it acquired but from 
the ** report”? of those that live in tt : 


Parnell but paraphrases the opinion | 


of Lord Bacon, that “ Books can 
never learn the use of Books,’’—just 
as the ** Traveller’s Directory thro’ 
Ireland”? can only be of use in ac- 
companytog him on his journey : 


Pope has said, (and Parnell had, no 
doubt, read the passage 





s¢ Yes, you despise the man éo dcoks 
confin’d, 

«¢ Who, from his study rails at hu- 
man kind ; 

“s ———eenand may advance 

** Some general.maxims, or by right 
by chance.”’ 








* Roswell’s Conversations. 
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All this may appear trivial, but, 
it is by no means so: Parnell evi- 
dently sought to warn the reader of 
the danger and deception arising 
'from conclusions formed from the 
, 6 report”? of * Books ;”? which, in 
| fact, are like false lights dunng a 
storm, to the mariner, which may 
| lead him to strike and split on quick. 





| . sands or rocks; and I do believe that 


there are very few that have not in 
some degree, suffered, from their 
: knowledge of the world, derived from 
Books. — 

I think that, to depend on the 
report of Books, as to making, or 
the world in general, is a dangerous 
error, and has often been fatal.— 
Voltaire, with his usual vivacity, 
says, * It is with geography as with 
men, to know either, you must go 


: 


} into the world, I am told by Hubner, 


that the country I inhabit, is a pere 
fect garden, smiling with verdure, &c. 
whereas, on every side, for leagues 
I can only see one general waste of 
| snow and frost.” + 


But, to give the critical caviller 
something to discuss, I would submit 
to him the following passage from 
our correct and elegant, poet of 
Auburn, my ancient friend,, Oliver 


| Goldsmith ;—~—— 


| 

«The pensive exile, bending with 

| his woe, 

‘To stop, too fearful; and, too 
‘faint, to. go.’’f 


| i 
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| + Questions sur 0 Encyclopedie, 
Tom 19, P, 86, Art. Geographic. 
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TO THE PROPRIETOR 
Of the Hibernian Magazine, 
SIR, 


I am given to understand that the 
literary prochaine amys of the witty 
author of the “ Legacy of the late 
Pp. Adams, Esq.” alledge se defen- 
dendo, that, ** this sateric effusion 
was ushered into the world during the 
life-time of the worthy barrister ;” 
I own that I was apprized of this 
fact, but suppressed it, for reasons, 
l apprehend, sufficiently obvious— 
I did not expect that such an avowal 
would come forward in the way of 
exculpation or extenuation: I, how- 
ever, first met the production in a 
pest obit form, but the codicils came 
after '!—-The witty author of the 
“ Legacy” having started a good 
subject, was resolved to run it, or, if 
you will, write it down : to be sure, 
the annexation of two codicils to the 
will of a defunct, has a manifest lean- 
ing to what is termed in England a 
blunder, and in Ireland, a bull; but 
the witty and good-natured writer 
may shelter himself under the Hora- 
tian axiom, which has, in every age, 
alike served the genius and the dunce, 
and handsomely appropriated the 


fable of the apple and the horse 


T d 


“ Aliguando dormitat Homerus,”’ 











by the way, the affair of the 
codicils, in any court but that of 
Parnassus, would subject the writer 
to the peualties of forgery. 

I know itemay be said that the 
force of satire is not felt by all alike, 
granted? but it is felt by all in some 
degree—the sensualist, who is im- 
penetrable to all sensation or thought 
but that of the belly, may yet suffer 
Sensation from the detriment his in- 
terests may receive from satire.—I 
believe, my worthy friend, Adams, 
suffered in both ways, from these 
satiric effusions: altho’ P. Adams, 
no more than his benevolent name- 
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sake, the Parson, in Joseph Andrews 
(or myself, with submission), was 
born with a “ silver spoon” in his 
mouth, yet he was a being of much 
susceptibility of soul, and as to what 
his limited and narrow practice at 
the bar might suffer in abatemeit, 
abreviation, or abridgment, he had, 
certainly; more cause of conrplaint, 
than Bettesworth when Swift noticed, 
and in satirizing, served him; for 
even @ satiric notice from * so great 
aman as Swift, was as good as six 
rungs in the ladder of good fortune. 

It was in all conscience bad enough 
to wound the feelings of my friend 
Phil. while living, and wher dead, to 
renew the attack: but, there are 
mohawks in literature, as well as in 


_ America, that can, subsequently hew 


the object of previous gashings, by 


| far outdoing the superogatory SCVEe~ 
_ rity of Capt. O’ Blunder, who “ first 


shot and afterwards whipt, through 
the regiment.’’+ 

Junius well expressed the effect of 
this inordinate infliction when he ap- 
plied’to Sir William Draper, the 

Heret lateri lethalis arundo 

in such cases, to say that 
The faial dart, 


“6 Sticks in his side, and rankles 
at his heart’? 


CB. at 





is more than poetically true! even 
Hogarth expired beneath the satire 
of Churchill. 


* « Thus, at the Bar, the booby 

Bettesworth 

“ Though half-a-crown o’erpays 
his sweat’s worth ; 

“ Unskill’d in Law, or Text, or 
Margent Z 

“ Calls Singleton his Brother 
Serjeant,” 

+ See “ The Brave Lrishman,” a 
Farce, written by Thomas Sheridan, 
N. W.—as dainty and dirty a dra. 
matic device, as any of those poetics 
in which his father and the dean of 
St. Patrick’s clubbed their fancies. 
That 














That fine speech in “ Measure for 


Measure,” when Isabella pleading | 


with angels for the life of her brother, 
is much more applicable to the abuse 
of genius and talent, than even to the 
abuse of power in high and exalted 
station, because the former is more 
rare and more, by far more, for- 
midable————— 





“6 O "irs fine, 

“ To have a Giant's strength, but 
tt ts tyrannous, 

“6 To use it like a Giant.” 


I have little doubt but this satiric 
shaft inflicted severely on the sensi- 
bility of my suffering friend :—men 
of wit are not sufficiently aware of 
the potent pungency of their shafts ; 
yet, even slightly dept, they ranke 
severely. The subject drawn into 
public notice, writhes lke a victim 
on the patibulary stake: for my 
own part, whatever might be my 
ability in this way, 1 think it must 
be a very great offence, something 
manifesting an unprovoked cause in 
me, and an innate malignity in the 
aggressor, that should induce me to 
draw my pen on him: what- 
_ever the provocation, if not restrained 
by the natural moderation of my 
temper, I should immediately pity 
and regret the ebullition of passion 
that had caused even in a bad man, 
any uneasiress of mind :—I think 
that to excite, (a thing too common 
in Ireland) in a voluntary and un- 
provoked way, any uneasiness for 
mere gratification personal, in the 
mind of another, is an offence of a 
very aggravated nature. 





IT am, 


Your’s, &e. 
J. 


Toledo-street, (vulgairement } 


Thomas-street, June, 1$il. 
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THE CHATEAU OF ROUSSILLON. 
—000— 
(Continued from Page 288. ) 





Bertolini excelled in music and 
design, and though he could not yet 
awake the harp or guitar of Julie, he 
was able to draw, and to pass his 


_ mornings in that delightful occupa. 


tion with Francois, while Madame 
worked, and Julie occasionally read, 


or practised the music of the day. 


The social party were one morning 
seated together, thus pleasantly oc- 
cupied, when Guiseppe (the servant 
of Bertolini), entered with a letter 
for his master. Madame was seated 
near a window embroidering some 
silk, and Francois was beside her for 
the advantage of the light in copying 
“a miniature. Bertolini and Julie 
were together, at a table where he 
had been giving her some instructions 
in painting a flower. As he took 
the letter fram Guiseppe, and glanced 
on the handwriting, he turned pale, 
and broke off what he was saying, 
with an air of trouble and distraction. 
Julie observed this, but wishing to 
avoid embarrassing him further, ap- 
peared not to notice liis manner. 
For the first time since their acquain- 
tance she saw herself an object ot 
solicitude to Bertolini; her eyes 
were downcast, vet as she occasion- 
ally turned them from her drawing 
to its exemplar, a hasty glance made 
her behold his uneasiness. Bertolini 
had laid down the letter, and fora 
few moments seemed uncertain whe- 
ther to open it or not; his colour 
frequently changed ; sometimes he 
put his hand on the cover, then 
withdrew it, then looked anxiously 
and earnestly on her, then suddenly 
withdrew his eyes, and looked down 
with a saddened air. 

A. calm observer would have sees 
in this the delicate repugnance of a 
man to read before one in whom he 
was deeply interested, a letter which 

being 
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being likely to agitate him, might ; 


cause, perhaps, false or too just con- ) 


jectures of its nature, to arise in te | 
mind of the person who witnessed it. 
Julie was not that calm observer but | 
she felt a confused impression of | 
anxiety and fear, which she ‘knew not | 
how to explain to herself. At that | 
moment she would have purchased | 
a knowledge of the contents of that | 
letter by any sacrifice short of ho- | 
nour or life. It still lay unopened | 
before Bertolini; she rose with an 
irresolute and timid air; ** My pre- 
sence 18 a restraint on you, Siguor,”’ | 
shé saic. Bertolim eagerly prayed | 
her to stay, and hastily put the letter | 
aside, as if willing to renew their 
drawing lesson. 


| 


at most it was but silly, aad she had 
unfairly taken it for granted that 
his correspondent was a dear triend, 
when it might be simply an acq Uain- 
tance. Yet what meant his extreme 
agitation ? Certainly that he expected 
to be moved by the letter ; but even 
so, the emotion he anticipated might 
be of a distressing nature, and he 
acted naturally then, in wishing to 
defer reading what he knew would 
afflict him. All this was so simple 
and probable, that Julie wondered it 
had not struck her before; she won. 





dered still more at her fe hing hurt 
en the first idea of his having a cor- 
respondent capable of agitating him 
thus. Did she then envy that person 
their influence over his mind ?—~Ah, 


“ You will make me think your |} yes! if it were not exerted for his 


correspondent is particularly inte- 
resting to you,” she resumed with 
a forced smile; ** overacted indif- 
ference rarely effects its purpose : 
surely then, Signor Bertolini, you 
had better show the natural eagerness 
to read a friend’s letter.’’ 

Bertolini’s fine eyes sunk beneath 
the unusually penetrating glance of 
Julie’s ; he stifled a sigh, aud retook 
the letter. Julie received the action 
asaconfession that she had judged 
rightly, and with an emotion of sud- 
den and violent pain, she hastily re- 
tired from the apartment. 

With a rapidity for which there | 
was no cause she hurried into the 
gardens of the chateau, and, as if 
anxious to reach some spot where | 





“ 


happiness. Who would not envy the 
P} ' 
person that had such an influence ? 
Quite satisfied with this explana- 
. ~~ . . > ‘ 
tion of her feelings, Julie had nothing 
to lament but her precipitate, and 
perhaps, uncivil observation of Ber- 
tolini’s endeavour to appear com- 


j posed when she saw he was otherwise. 


‘The more she reflected, the more she 
was ashamed of her indiscretion, and 
trembled to think of re-appearing 
before the man whose refined and 
delicate courtesy must make him 
peculiarly sensible to this breach of 
itin another. — ) 

What apology might she employ ? 
she thought that the true one would 
be a sudden fit of peevishness; yet 
she felt it impossible to say why she 








interruption was unlikely, struck into 
a division called the labyrinth. The 
lives were so thick and -irregularly 
planted here, and the place so soli- 
lary, that she felt consoled by their 
shelter, and slackening her pace, al- 
lowed herself to think—hitherto she 
had only felt; and those feelings 
Were as new as perplexing. She fan. | 
cled herself strangely out of humour; | 
but what had occasioned it ?—~Ber- | 
tolini’s conduct respecting the letter 
ad nothing offensive in it to her; 
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| believing Bertolini 
| dissimulation, 
| tation had vexed 
| fallibility of her judgment ; but while 


| was peevish; except, indeed, that 


superior to any , 
nd this slight affec- 
De a a a 
her Dy proving the 


she meditated owning this reason 
when she should apologize for her 
rude remark, Julie’s heart throbbed 
with the sense of a different motive, 
something less nervous, but more 
ainful. 

Troubled and _irresolute, instine- 
tively dreading to analyzeher feelings 
oz any 
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any further, she was conti 
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wing to 
traverse a deeply-embowered path, | 


when the voice of Francois surprized || 


her. The hour of dinner was nigh, 
and he had come in search of her. 
Till his approach she had been 
shedding tears unconsciously ; now 
she fearfully dried them, and advanced | 
to meet him with eyes so swoln, and | 
cheeks so pale, that Francois was not | 
to be deccived by the more than smile | 
with which she hailed him. | 
Francois was the fondest of bro- 
thers, though one of the mest un- 
rcflecting ; easily alarmed or easily 


cee inne a * 


€ 


tranquillized. He inquired the cause , 
of her distress, and by dint of mtrea- | 


tics at length obtained satisfaction. 


Julie began an incoherent detail of 
her fancied impertinence to Bertolini, | 
her certainty since that his letter | 
was likely to have been unpleasant, ' 


therefore that her fault was doubly 
great, &c- Francois interrupted her 
with a violont burst of laughte r.-——< 
« Defend me, Oh, Jupiter !” he 
cried, * from such sensitive sensibi- 
lities ! Verily; Juhe, thou wouldst 
not crush a worm to gain a kingdom. 
All this rv -fuloess for fear of having 
hruised the broken reed ! Well, you 


are a dear tender-hearted htitle fool, | 


and ] will make your peace with 
Bertolini; but do not imagine that 
| will follow your example: love- 
matters are always fair game for 
mirth; so as I ain sure this fatal 
epistle comes from Bertolint’s marble- 
breasted tyrant, I will iidulge my 
spleen and wail at her till sunset. 


What must the woman be who can 
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A responsive exciamation 
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| your sex too well not to pardon in an 
| individual the faults of the species! 





turned Francois; ‘ Bertolini knows 


there’s a taste of philosophy for 
you.”—As he ended he snatched 





her hand, and ran with her into the 
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‘| chateau. 


The addition of some neighbours 


| to their dinner party, prevented Julie 


be 
from the embarrassment of dinng 


| with Bertolini; his invalid state ren- 
i dered the society of strangers toa 
| great an exertion, therefore Francois 
‘shared his otherwise solitary meal, 
and towards evening, as the ladies 
sat in a covered arbour into which 
one of the lower apartments opened, 
he appeared with his Italian friend. 
So unexpected a visitor created much 
ayreeable confusion ; Julie started 
from her seat, sat down again as 
hastily, and rose again without saying 
any thing s her cheeks were covered 
with blushes, for she had met the 
eyes of Bertolini, and their unusual 
expression: convinced her that Fran- 
cois had kept his word. 

«The night is so fine,’’ exclaimed 

Francois, “ the shrubs smell so sweet, 
and the nightingales are singing 80 
| divinely, that I could not resist 
| Signor Bertolini’s iutreaty to bring 
| him hither; so if he dics in conse 
| quence, Julie, the guilt be upon my 
head.”? 

s¢ We shall not perform as mourners 

at the fimeral then,”’ observed M 
dame rather playfully, * since the 
Signor has only been tempted to jou 
us for the sake of hearing the bires 
| and breathing the flowers.”’ 

| © Oh how ‘you wrong me yy ee 
claimed Bertolini; * I did not once 
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springing from the bosom of Julie | think of them.”?—-He stopped, ce 


to her lips, when recollecting its ine |) 
con, she blushed, and merely j ardent glance he had almost unco 


cose} * 


‘ntreated her brother to make no ill- |) 


|; loured, and instantly averted the 


fr 
scionsly directed towards Julie 


é fe 
timed addition to the apology he had |) While Madame and her son were 
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his eyes, still more than his words, 
had caused; she thought they spoke 
. sentiment which till now she had 
never felt, nor ever wished to awaken; 
and given up to the sweet dream she 
became less anynated but far more 
interesting ; a brighter bloom spread 
over her cheek, a softer light beamed 
from her eyes; her voice grew tre- 
mulous, yet its sound was touchingly 
sweet, and sometimes was half lost 
in sighs. Bertolini’s heart trembled 
at its infectious tenderness, and after 
ashort hour of sudden transport at 
this visibie delight in his society, he 
sunk into a long and profound sad- 
ness. 7 

Madame St. Hypolite and Fran- 
eois had hitherto supported the con- 
versation with unusual vivacity, but 
observing the reverie of their guest, 
the former requested Julie to give 
them some music, and the fatter 
bending to the ear of Bertolim 
whispered :—“‘ Where wander your 
thoughts just now? are they with 
Orlando’s wits in the moon yonder ? 


' or have they flown to a certain dis- 


tant fair whom I do not know, and 
certainly do not wish to know, if she 


. } 
ean wilfully make you look so rue- 
ful.’ Bertolini started and turned 


pale at this address, for a moment he 
was thrown off his guard—* Better 
IT had never known her!”? He re- 
collected himself, turned abruptly 


away, and advancing to the extre- 


mity of the arbour, leaned there in 
silence. 

Julie, who ‘was then tuning her 
guitar, had heard the whole of this 
short dialogue ; the instrument nearly 
dropping from her hand; there was 
then a far distant object to whom the 
soul of Bertolini turned with fondness 
and with sorrow! Good Heaven! 
then what meant his late tender looks 
to her? they must have been but the 
glances of pity. At this humiliating 


thourht the blood which had Hist | 
fh her cheek rushed back. in more | 


a - — eH ee meee 


eee — 
with resentment, and determining to 


‘convince this vain Italian that his 


compassion was unnecessary, she 
_ struck the strings of her guitar, and 
accompanied them in an air of un- 
usual gaiety. : 

| Bertolini looked at her with an 
| expression of soft delight and fond 
| approval, which for an instant re- 
stored the delusion of past joy to 


| Julie; but as he saw the gentle con- 


fusion which those looks occasioned 


a Til i la 


| repeated blushes, he sighed heavily, 
averted his eyes, and returned back 
into himself. Julie had begun a 
melancholy ballad, but changing her 
song with her emotion, she broke 
off, and resumed in one of greater 
turbulence. 


«« Pshaw !”? exclaimed Francois, 


‘‘ what demon of bad taste has seized 
you to-night, Julie? a war-song is 
just as suited to-this scene and to 
your voice as a drinking song ; pray 
Heaven you do not meditate favopre 
| ing us with one of that description ! 
Here we are, embowered amid ci- 
trons, oranges, and myrtles, almost 
| fainting amid their sweetness; with 
| the moon gently trembling over the 
ocean and the ancient turrets of our 








nightingales, and beholding our ami- 
able guest for the first time venturing 
to enjoy the pure air of our groves ; 
are not all these circumstances sen- 
tiuental? and would net one expect 


re, ee oe 





j 

'no; these you change for * Loud 
| rmgs the clarion!’ and * Hark the 
!merry tabor calls us !’-—~Woman, 
| woman, thy name is inconsistency !’? 
| I really see no reason for any 
| particuler emotion just now,’? -obe 
served Julie with extreme coldness, 
“Tam very plad to fiad the Signor 





' 


vivid tides, her countenance sparkled | 


®& 


well enough to join our garden par- 
ties, but L am sure he would: not 
wish me to perform the sentimental 
purt you alict me. Some Italian 


| lady 


spreading over her face and neck in - 


chateau; environed by a choir of 


some harmony in your conduct? But 


paws edie ahd Reed i lad 
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a a amr oan eens. Secured mo 
lady, doubtless, is intitled solely to , day I shall recover all, recover whot Iw 
the character.”’ ' is dearer to me than all, honour to nou. 
Bertolini eould not mistake the | the memory of my injured father ; my 
hasty glance of Julie; the colour |; till then I wander over the face of triwi 
fluctuated on his cheek, but he re- i the earth, joyless and unconnected, mys 
mained silent. ‘| Shall I ever be otherwise ?>——Good but 
This silence, with the sad air which | God what a destiny is mine !”’ ber 
accompanied it, though it confirmed Bertolini said the last words with belo: 
Julie’s fears, touched her deeply ; all |} the air of a man who thinks aloud ; lives 
her spirit fled with-the painful’ con- | the paleness of deuth had succeeded of m 
ction that Bertolini loved another; {|} to the flush of surprise, and he re- mank 
and no longer supported by anger, | | mained absorbed in painful reflections, been 
she yielded herself to a melancholy Madame St. Hypolite approached is at 
which spoke iu that change of music {| him in great agitation.—“ I know or no 
which her brother had recommended. }] not how to apologize, Signor, for +9 
She now wandered over the chords }{ having by an inconsiderate remark friend 
of her guitar with an unsteady hand, forced you into this distressing con- count 
but the sounds she produced were }j fidence. I*am too apt to utter my pathy: 
swect and plaintive, ard her mother }] instant feelings; and that air, known year o 
scon recognized in them the Nea- |] to me in Naples, learned there in the seems 
politan romance to which she had |} society of one whom you greatly re- of filiz 
listened in her younger days. } semble, made me fancy improbabili- oe 
Bertolini had raised his head sud- }{ ties.””>——Madame paused, in the strong ower 
denly at the first notes; he sat lis- }j hope that he would inquire the name sure ti 
tening in profound attention, and a |] of this person; but whether from you the 
succession of animated expressions |} motives of delicacy, or the fear of | Mad 
passed over his noble countenance ; | giving others a right to question him, brighte 
they were not the expressions of love, |} Bertolini did not make the inquiry. anniable 
the sentiment which awakened them Madame resumed.—“ Be assured, | “ Hapy 
was of a more sacred character. By |! Str, that the confidence I have thus “ rather 
degrees his looks softened into ex- |} surprised from you, wiil be sacred to Confuse 
treme tenderness, and some tears }j all here. I need not add, I -trust, _ he was | 
stole down his cheek ; he ylowingly | that the noble stranger whose quall- chamber 
dashed them away as he met the |! ties and accompltshments have secured projectic 
gently inquiring eyes of Madame St. |; our esteem under the name of the Mantle y 
Hypolite. | Signor Bertolini, under any other cident, a 
‘This was a favourite air of my |} name, nay without a name, will ever breast. ee 
father’s,’? said he as if replying to || retain the same place in our memory.” * Julie, 





°* 





her. “ I little expected to have 
heard it in Roussillon; it 1s Nea- | 
‘politan.”’ | 


‘© Who are you then?’ incauti- | 
ougly exclaimed Madame.—* O Sig- {i 
mor! are you indeed a Venetian ?”’ ; 
Bertolini’s colour rose to crimson, 

it was net the crimson of shame but || 
of surprise; he fixed a powerful yet } 
kindly look upon her, then answered 
I am not a Venetian ; : 
avithout a country, without a n | 


‘s No, Madam, 
wathout a patrimony ; perbaps one |, 





with great emotion : 
ain aman 


allt, 


% .« + . 


she did, { 
of stoopi 


Tears trembled in Madame’s eyes 
as she spoke, they fell again from 
those of the ‘young Italian; he 


pressed both her hands to his heart ‘owed the 
with strong emotion.—‘ May this C letter: 
generous reliance:on me,” he ex éemale haz 


is 
claimed, ** €ver meet a generous Ie 


turn ;'- may no temptation (and he 
elanced sadly ov Julie) ever lead me 


such unex 
Overwhelp 








& es 
to forget it! the day may come, fF ni's 
Madam, whien Heaven’s. goodness @, and th 





sae attem 
Worcis diec 
eclve with 


will enable me to be as frank as my 
nature dictates; at present clouds 
my name and my fortune’ 
if will 
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1 will never bear one that 1s disho- | 
soured, I will never breath that of 
mv lost father till I can utter it in 
triumph ; let this then, plead for my 
mystery and reserve. I am reserved 
but not deceiving ; you may remem- 
ber that I announced myself as one 
belonging to Venice. My only friend 
lives there, my benefactor, the guide 
of my infancy, the support of my 
manhood, his country therefore has 
been mine hitherto, but now the crisis 
is at hand, and soon I must be all 
or nothing.”’ 
fy 
« Soon you shall be all, my 

friend,’’? exclaimed Francois with a 
countenance full of ardour and sym- 
pathy. “* prophecy many a bright 
year of fame and fortune for one who 
seems born to both; the aspiration 
of filial piety never yet passed unre- 
arded by the throne of Almighty 
hk ; yours will all be fulfilled, be 
sure they will. I shall shortly see 
you the happiest of men.”’ 

' Madame St. MHypolite’s face 
brightened as she listened to her 
antiable son; Bertolini’s changed : 
« Happiest of men!” he repeated ; 
“rather say the most miserable.” 
Confused with what had escaped him, 








chamber, when striking against the 
projection of one of the trees, his 
mantle was discomposed by the ac- 
cident, and some papers fell from his 
eee See 

* Julie, scarcely conscious of what 
she did, flew to prevent him the pain 
of stooping, she gathered them up 
and presented them. * Her eye fol- 
lowed the direction of his to one of 
the letters ; it was superscribed bya | 
female hand, and‘ was the very letter 
sie had noticed in the morning with 
such uneasiness. Pale and faltering, 
overwhelmed with the deep interest 
Bertolini’s conversation had awaken- 
ed, and the fears this letter created, 
she attempted to speak, but the | 
words died on her lips.—I per- | 





in a low voice, ** that Madame St. 


_Hypolite’s benevolent concern in my 


: 


fate is shared by both hef children. 
I deserve your pity, Julie, and per- 
haps still more because I dare not 
tell you how much.. In every way 
the slave of destiny, I shall be made 
a wretch by the crimes of others: 
fatal would be the hope of any one 
who should dream either of happiness 
for me, or with me; ah! think not 
then .”’ Again Bertolini paused, 
entranced in love and anguish as he 
met the upraised eyes of Julie as 
full of tenderness as of tears. He 
was about to say something’ further, 
when Il rancois joined them, and of. 
fering his arm te Bertolini, drew him 
into the hougi 

Julie. remained immoveable ; « the 
words of Bertolini convinced her 
that he had read her heart better 
than she had done herself; and that 
suspecting her delusion, he was anx- 
ious to dissipate it ere it could injure 
her future peace.‘ He loves ano. 
ther, (she said inwardly) he is not 
beloved I fear, yet feeling that he 
cannot conquer this attachment, he 
is eager to save my heart from such 
pangs as rack hisown. Benevolent 
Bertolini ! I will not injure thee by 
calling thee vain or indelicate ; nobler 
art thou ii my eyes by this triumph 
over a Selfish regard to the praise of 
delicacy, nobler by this earnestness 
to prevent sorrow from entering the 
tamily that have cherished thee, than 
if I‘saw thee triumphing in the field 
of conquest. Let me then preserve 
thy esteem, act as frankly as thou 
hast spoken, and not by a chilling 
reserve lead thee to suspect me of 
biammg thee for constancy a 
rival.”’ 

Fortunately for Julie, her mother 
had walked out into the garden dur- 
ing her short discourse with Berto. 
lini; she was therefore unobserved 
by aught but the tranquil meon, 
which now seemed. to gaze dh her 








ceive with gratitude,”’ said Bertolini i 








with pity from the cloudless ether of 
nicht. 
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mght. Julie wept without controul ; 
but there was a sweetness in her tears, 
for never had Bertolimi’s character 
shone so brightly ; and amid all the 
sorrows of Jove, delight is ever 
mingled when we discover fresh merit 
m the object beloved. 

Madame St. Hiypolite had walked 
forth to indulge in thought ; Julie 
falsely imagined that her mother |; 
would remark her absence, and now 
drying her eyes, she left the arbour 
to join her. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADULTEROUS vere 


Mr. Editor, : : 
If there be a point on which the 


happiness and true dignity of the | 
British character more decidedly rests | 


than on any other, it is the sanctity 
of the matrimonial contract. High 
above all other European people do 
we stand in the purity of our national 
opinions and conduct relative to this 
great source and foundation stone of 
all moral duties. That domestic 


plague which poisons the very heart’s | 


core of social enjoyment, I mean 
adultery, lifts his shapeless fronts in 


the courts and places of other coun- | 


tries ; but with us it is self-condemn- 

fearful, and shame-faced, and 
pays a voluntary tribute to virtue, by 
forbearing to intrude into its presence. 
The virtues and vices of nations may 
be traced historically. Our pre-emt- 
‘nence in this respect is clearly dedu- 
cible from the pure characters, and 
‘Wise, reflecting maxims of our early 
reformers in religion. Their laws, 
civil and ecclesiastical, fenced round | 
-the married state with so many guards 
‘as gave it an inestrmable iistre and 
value in the eyes of the people, who | 


yn their turns adopted the bands of ;} lored AS 8 
custom, stronger than law, and con- ; 
@ucing with it to 


the same happy 


i 


| 


| 


effect. Hence, even in the midst of 
youthful follies, men looked toward; 
‘marriage as a secure haven for the 
enjoyment and comfort of after-life ; 
and much more so did women, who 
knowing that they could not attain 
so honourable a distinction without. 
_an unspotted reputation, became from 
their youth up, patterns of purity 
and decorum. Hence their modest 

retirement from public affairs, unlike 
the intriguing she-politiciansof France; 
and their cignified innocence of de. 
meanour, a thousand times more cap. 
tivating than the forward inviting 


warmth of Spanish or Italian females. 
Hence, lastly, a subordingtion of the 
| sexual desires to the impul#s of reason 


and nature, which has distinguished 
and still distinguishes our nation from 
those who (to use the language of 


wifeless state, run into open abomi- 
nations, without any grudge of con- 
science.”” It is obvious that marriage 
cannot long maintain its high estima- 
tion in public opinion, if they who 
openly violate it be not marked with 
opprobrium by the institutions of 
society. Not with any excess of 
severity, therefore, if viewed with 
even the eye of justice, did many 
ancient nations condemn the adultress 
to death, or slavery, or the mutilation 
of those features which. formed their 
chief vanity. ‘These harsh laws (as 
they would now be called ) are in some 
| measure applied amongst us by an 
| expulsion from all respectable society. 
| Fatal, indeed, would it be to our 
| public morals, if a woman once 
convicted of- this crime could ever 
| again be permitted to resume her 
former rank inthe community. The 





| 
i 
| 


public must not, cannot compound 
with such offenders. 

| Let the disgraced and cowardly 
| General again take the commard of 
{| an army ; Te *t the perjured and pil- 











show his face once 
i more upon the Exchange; but let 
| not chastity be insulted by the public 
honours 
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honours paid to an abandoned and 
profligate woman : let nat such an 
sé ynseemly affront to the sequestered 
and veiled modesty of the sex’? .be 
tolerated. Least of all let the law in 
its brightest administration * begin 
to write indulgence to vulgar une | 
cleanness ‘es for, as Milton observes, 
“if the law allow sin, it enters into | 
a kind of covenant therewith ;”’ and, 
é¢ if it possible that sin with his dark. | 
ness may come to composition with 





law, it cannot be without foul eclipse 


and twilight to the law itself, whese 
brightness ought to surpass the 
noon.’” 

Upon such, and still more pro- 
found considerations, no doubt it was 
that the Higuse of Lords iu its judi- 
cial capacity not long since established 
a’ standing order, that in all bills for 
divorcing parties from the bond of 
marriage by reagon of adultery, a 
clause should be inserted prohibiting | 
the future marriage of the guilty 
person with the sharer in guilt, 
Standing orders of Courts of Justice 
are solemn things, not slightly to be 
made ; but when once adopted, they 
are still less lightly to be revoked, or 
set at nought. I am sure that all 
the serious part of the nation will 
hear with alarm and deep sorrow, | 
that the wise, christian, moderate 
rule, to which I have alluded, has : 
already been rendered inefficient in | 
two cases ; one of which at least was | 
most gross and flagrant, affording 
strong reason to apprehend that the 
adulterer and adultress were bent | 
upon profaning the ceremony of | 
marriage by an immediate union. 
The public papers state that this 
decision took place in one instance on 
a division of no more than sixteen to 
to eight, and in the other without 
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any division ! 


It is not, perhaps, consistent with | 
the respect due to so high a court, 
to canvass the motives which may be 
swpposed to have influenced the 
Judges in this determination ; but the | 
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| nation at large has a deep interest in 
|} the question, and it isno more than 


the bounden duty of all those to 
|} whom such subjects are in any degree 
familiar, to weigh the reasons popu- 
larly urged in support of the rejec- 
tion, and to demonstrate the fallacies 
which they contain, 

J, It is said that the clause is un. 
necessary, in as much as since its 
adoption no such marriages has taken 
place. A poor and pitiful argument ! 
It is necessary to the severe majesty 
of that eminent jurisdiction, to attest 
its horror of so possible, so probable 
a crime. And why should it not? 
Out of tenderness to these convicte 
criminals? From an apprehensioa 
that the silken panders of vice may 
take alarm athe odiousness of their 
profligacy ? Or from a new act of 
liberality, which considers reproof 
and admonition as too severe treat- 
ment for so venial an offence? But 
further, the fact, if it be true in the 
letter, is impudently false in the spirit. 
[f no marriages between adulterers 
and adultresses have been lately con- 
tracted, tMere are many which still 
exist. Are there no honourable 
personages, no members of the Peer. 
age itself, who have taken to their 
bosoms such helps meet for them ? 

2. If this, then, be a mere futile 
and senseless assertion, what shall we 
say to the still more senseless plea, 
that such a prohibition comes upon 
the guilty parties, with the grievance 
of an ex post facto law? In other 
words, that they committed adultery 
with an express view to a divorce and 
subsequent marriage, which the 
were then encouraged to by the law 
itself! How any person can be 
found, who have so stultified their 
moral sense, as to imagine that this 
is reasoning, it 1s wonderful to con- 
ceive. Thelaw, which prohibits the 
crime, is not only a law not subsequent 
to it, but one of the first precepts of 





| 


reason, one of the chief commands of 
God. The prohibitory law contains 
in 
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in its essence much heavier penalties {| cond—where shame and dishonour 


thana mere refusal of marriage be- 
tween the offenders 3; it condemns 





7 
] 
. 


are the woman’s bridal portion 
where the gall of remorse mixes 


them to a life of penitence and chas- | itself with the sweetness of every 


tity ; it enjoins a thorough hatred 
of the sin, of all its acts and circum- 
stances, and especially of the external 
and personal form which constituted 
its temptation. To individuals so 
circumstanced, marriage 1s no com- 
mon right from which they are cut 
off by the prohibitory clause of the 
Divorce Bill: it‘is an unholy state 
into which they are, for their own 
good, wisely restricted from entering. 

3. This leads to a third important 
consideration, namely, whether, apart 
from the provisions of human law, 
the union of an adulgerer with an 
adultress be not in the eye of moral 
virtue, and according to the strict 
precepts of the Somat a profanation 
of the sacred rites. Milton, the great 
supporter of divorce, was far from 
contending, ** that licence, or levity, 
or unconsented breach of faith should 
therein be contenanced.”” Although 
that modification of the law which he 
recommends be by no means adyise- 
able, and, perhaps, less so at present 
than in his own times, yet the noble 


eloquence with which he has touched | 


upon the first principles of the con- 
jugal union will ever deserve admira- 
tion. He says, that it should be 
“a fit union of souls, such as may 
even incorporate them to love and 
amity ;”’ that the relation of man 
and wife depends on ** virtuous love ;”’ 
that any thing else is but the husk 
** of an outside matrimony,’’ in which, 
“ though wedlock try all her golden 
links, and borrow to her aid all the 
iron manacles and fetters of law, it 
does but seek to twist a rope of sand.” 
If this be true in any case, most of 
all is it so in the case of a union 
which so far from being founded on 
religion or Virtue, that it arises out 
of the most flagrant violation of both ; 
where the breach of a first vow is the 
neeessatily : preliminaries to the se- 
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| caress, and 


Medio de fonte leporum 


Surgit amart aliquid. 





Such a life is far, indeed, from the 
state of achristian marriage, as it is 
described in the service of our 
Church, or in the old Homily, to 
which I trust I may again refer with. 
out offending the refined. taste of 
your readers. Marriage is there said 
to be “ instituted of God, to the 
intent that man and woman shall live 
lawfully in perpetual friendship ;”’ but 
what perpetuity can there be in the 
co-partnership of wickedness ; what 
friendship between those who have, 
entailed on each other misery and 
disgrace? ‘ Instead of being one 
flesh,”’ says Milton, ‘“ they will be 
rather two carcases chained together ; 
and the blessing of matrimony will be 
changed into a familiar and co-inha- 
biting mischief, at least into a droop. 
ing and disconsolate household cap. 
tivity.’ If, therefore, only the 
comfort and happiness of the parties 
themselves were concerned, prudence 
would dissuade such an union; but 
according to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, there are higher 
considerations ; and the service itself 
can hardly be recited without blas- 
phemy, when it declares, that the 
connection of two such persons 
‘‘ represents the spiritual marriage 
and unity betwixt Christ and his 


Church.” 
j.:S: 





Accounts from Bengal state, that 


| a dreadful fire broke out at Unmera- 


poora (kingdom of Ava) on the 10th 
of March, 1810, which entirely dee 
stroyed the town and fort, including 
the palace, temples, and 20,00U 


| houses. 
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“on THE PROBABILITY OF THE LAND 
BEING AGAIN, SUBMERGED 


IN THE OCEAN, 


FO eee 


1 have sometimes been induced to 1 


conclude, that all the matter which 
js unceasingly falling from the moun- 
tains tothe plains, and from thence 
carried to the sea, would there accu- 
mulate, and so continue to increase 
for millions of ages, until a new land, 
all flat, and little higher than the 
ocean, would be formed ; by which | 
means the latter would occupy a less 

rt of the surface of the globe, and 
the land from its greater extent, be 
capable of maintaining a larger num- 
her of inhabitants, on one immense 
meadow : but the probability of this 
theory, however pleasing it might be, 
for the idea of the land being all ab- 


sorbed and the world occupied again | 
only by fish, though it might not | 


happen for an hundred millions of 

centuries to come, seems not so plea- 

sant as the former to reflect on; yet, 
without the interference of the Deity, 

I believe it will at last be the case: | 

for the first conjecture seems to me to 

be considerably outweighed by the 
second, as the water has actually 
made great progress towards the ac- 
complishment of its purpose, in pro- 
portion to what has been done by the 

- wperease of land ; which I shall en- 
deavour to prove by the following 
ebservations. 

Of the encroachment of the sea 
upon the land, we have annual 
proofs in many parts of this island ; 
and much has been lost since the 
commencement of our history, viz. 
great part of “Kent, near half the 
county of Cornwall, (if the survey be 
correct that was made in the reign of 
Edward |.) the town of Winchelsea, 
and a considerable part of Merioneth- 
thire in North Wales; the bottom 
¢t Torbay was once above its surface, 
% plain from the vast number ef the 


i 





stumps of trees found at low water, 
rooted in the clay in the same manner 
they were in when growing. Trees 
are here oftentimes tern from the 
ground when ships draw up their 
anchors, at the distance of some miles 
from the shore, and though their 
appearance be quite fresh, yet they 
/ must be immersed many ages. Some 
acres of the high land round this bay 
have fallen into it sincé «my remem- 
_brance, and I doubt not but part of 
the English and Irish channels, and 
for a considerable distance from most 
of the shores in the world, was earth 
above the ocean when first it emerged 
therefrom ; for the dashing of the 
waves (even against the sides of the 
rocks) fret, undermine, and by inces- 
sant battering encroach on its boun- 
dary, which, in all probability, ex- 
tended so far as to cause the water 
to be very deep close to the shore, 
like the lands and mountains that 
bound the Mediterranean sea; where 
it cannot have made great progress, 
as appears by its narrowness and 
depth. 
I know that many writers think 
the land gains as much from the sea 
as it loses; a little sand may be accu. 
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|| mulated at the mouth of a river, so 


as to form a small island, or evena 
piece of low land, and a port thereby 
blocked up. These banks are brought 
| down by the river from the high 

grounds over which it has wandered, 
but the land gained in this manner 
bears a small proportion to what we 
are certain has been absorbed by the 
ocean. Surely all the matter that 
falls into the sea must rise it in pro- 
| portion to its bulk, and its extremities 
will be driven thereby over the land 
wherewith it is bounded; while ite 
| flux and reflux assist in drawing these 
particles imperceptibly towards the 
deepest waters of the globe; say at 
equal distance between the Continents, 
where it is slowly but eternally aceu- 
mulating, and will in an infinite space 








i of time so swell these sides as to 


gZ tncrease 
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increase their globosity, and the 


earth be again, though im a solid | 


state, immersed wm the ocean: for it- 
appears evideat to me, even to con- 
viction, that the loose particles of 
matter are compelled by their specific 
gravity to tend towards those parts 
nearest the centre, on the same prin- 
ciple as other heavy bodies slide down 
an inclined plam, and this all atoms 
may continue to do until the land 
becomes nearly as spherical as the 
water itsclf. 

If the particles of earth were not 


drawn to those parts nearest the | 


centre, there would be an immense 
accumulation of land at or near the 
mouth of all rivers, as the banks now 
seen there owe their existence to the 


| 


; 





7 


earthy matter being brought down 


by the stream faster than they can be | 


taken off, by their common tendency 
towards the most excavated places of 
the world; and I believe these banks 
are generally found where the obli- 
quity of the land under the sea mn- 
creases very gradually, or the particles 
meet with some obstacies which 
retard their progress to the places 
nearest the centre; hence we may 
expect to find more banks of sand at 
the mouth of the Thames, and the 
German rivers that empty themselves 


between Calais and the entrance of | 


the Baltic sea, than many others ; 
the earthy matter brought down by 
these rivers being obliged to make a 
10re circuitous route, and that by 
the Thames particularly so, from the 
proximity of its estuary to France. 
Many low and fiat tracts of. land 
exhibit strata of sands and marine 
substances beneath the vegetable 
earth, though situated so far from 
the sea as never to have been visited 
thereby since it first emerged there- 
from 3 this might be the original 
corface when the earth was round, 
and beneath the water: when lands 
of this description are the immediate 
boundary of the ocean, many have 
bern aneuced te believe that the Intter 
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diminished ; but it is as probable to 
assert, that the high grounds which 
hitherto protected it were beaten 
down by it in its progress towards 
absorbing the earth : we are certain, 





ij however, the softest land 1s always 


crumbling away betore it, whilst the 
promontories and capes of more ob- 


| durate matter, still braving the vio: 


lence of the waves in an advanced 


that the water is the invader. 

To prove that the sca does not 
diminish, let us examine the hardest 
rocks insulted by it, and rising a con- 
siderable height above its level, with 
sides nearly vertical, when the tide js 
| at its lowest ebb. All that partleft by 
the water will be found to be rough 
and corroded thereby, and that above 
the high-water line to project. Fish 
of the bevalvular kind, something 
resembling tle muscle, are often 


| found to have perforated the rock 
| some inches deep, which are to be 


seen by striking off the scurt from 


! the part which the retreat of the sea 
| has exposed.* . The projection im- 


inediately above the water, 1s a proof 
| that the dashing of the waves con- 
sumes the rock faster than the atmos- 
phere. Had the sea diminished, tt 
would have left evident tokens of tts 
retreat, should the atmosphere have 
dissolved the little protuberances, ang 
| worn the reck smooth, still the pune- 
tures made by the animals would have 
remained and their depth have m- 
creased in proportion as their situa 
tion approached the surface of the 
sea. ‘I‘his to me is an irrefragable 
proof that the atmosphere does not 
descend towards the base of the rock; 
| or in other words, that the perpen- 
| dicular height of the sea does not 
|| decrease. 
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* These remarks are drawn from 
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observations made on the insulted 
lime-stone vocks in Torlay. 
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} Come estuaries ; in these the 


1 caused the water to recede from their 
, *eermost parts and occupicd its 
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Furthermore, as all the land made | 
or left by the sea must he perfectly || 
flat, and little aboye its level ; if these | 
parts were gaining on It, they of | 
course must be farthest advanced 
into that element, and the solid moun- 
tains.in the rear. Most part of the | 
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ee 
place ; there are few estuaries, if 
they are not terminated immediately 
by high lands, where the tide has not 
pushed itself farther up than it does 
at present, I have been told by 
those who have dug deep by the side 
of a hill that is now the boundary of 








shores of the Continents and Islands 
should have sloping grounds of this 
description, just above the water, of 
considerable extent, but the real state 
of the ocean and earth, in contract 
with each other, 1s to this a direct 
contradiction. 

But there are partial encroach- 
ments of the land on the sea, besides 
such as I have before attributed to 
the course of rivers, which may be 
accounted for in the following man- | 


a piece of meadow land, at the head 


bof one of these arms of the sea, that 
_ the rocks below had all the appear- 


ance of being’ washed by it: here 
the encrease of earth, by the common 
tendency of its particles to the centre, 
and continual decay of vegetables, 
had. gained a particular elevation, 
superior to that of the general per- 
pendicular rise of the whole ocean.* 

But if there is a quantity of inflam- 
mable matter pent up in the interior, 





the globe at the time of fixation, 
were rended into the widest and |! 
deepest chasms, which soon became, 
or were left, filled with water, and 
their sides being rocky, and almost | 
impervious to the attacks of the 
elements, there has not, even at this 
period, a sufficient quantity of solid 
matter slidden down to fill all of them ; : 
these are now lakes, or such seas as 
communicate with the main ocean by 
a narrow strait, the largest of which 
are the Mediterranean and Baltic : 
forit does not appear probable to me, 
that the space now occupied by the 
former, was ever land, as Monsieur 
Buffon concludes, and was overflowed 
by an eruption of that element ; but | 
that it is a great rent in the plobe, 
made at the fixation of the earth, it 
being very deep, some hundreds of 
miles avove the straits of Gibraltar ; 
but in those, parts less mountainous, 
aud the rising ground covered with 
rich deep loomy the excav: ations bein; z | 
less, were in time filled, and where the | 


rents extended to the sea, they be- |! 
; 
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there may bea possibility, should air 


by any means be introduced, of its 
becomiag explosive and emerge some 


| of the land at this time beneath the 


sea, and absorb parts now above its 
surface ; Dut as on this theory con- 
jecture itself must look with hopeless 
eye, we cannot form an idea how air 
can gain admittance ; for we know 
very little of the interior of the globe, 
the shell of rock may be a thousand 
miles,through, and that more dense 
as it approaches the centre. The 


' 
deepest caverns ever made by human 


industry advance not the one-hun- 
dredth part so near to that point as 
the thickness of the rind does to the 
middle of a large apple- 


A. B. 





* Perhaps some idea may be 


formed of the untversal rise of the 


ocean, since it was forced to with- 
draw from these parts, by compar- 
inu the topmost of the water-worn 
marks with the present high- water 
line on the neighbouring coast. 
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: HERALDRY, 
Illustrative of Ancestry § Gentility: 


We have now led our fair readers 
through all the mysteries of b/azon ; 
and little remains for us in the con- 
cluding lecture, but to notice the 

eneral state of heraldry in the 
United Kingdom, with a compara- 
tive sketch of what: it was on the 
Continent before philosophical anar- 
chy overturned in the monuments of 
past ages, and endeavoured not to 
yaise, but to reduce mankind toa 
speculative equality. 

It has been regretted by some, 
that the laws of heraldry are less 
attended to in England than they 
were formerly ; for the Earl’ Mar- 
shal’s Court was once a Court of 
Record. It is useless, however, to 
lament that which is the natural 
result of a change of circumstances, 


and which is part of that gradual | 


reform, or rather gradual alteration 
which has been taking place for so 
many centuries ; alterations in which 
amelioralion and deterioration go 
hand io hand; for constituted as 
mankind is, we cannot expect to find 
the one without the other. 

Formerly the strict attention paid 
to armorial bearings was absolutely 
necessary for the preservation, or at 
least for the security of the lineal 
descent of property ; indeed, before 
the vast encrease of our commercial 
establishment enabled our merchants 
to become possessed of estates, supe- 
rior in value, if not in extent to those 


of many of the ancient Barons, the | 


gales of lands were very circumscribed ; 
so that on the extinction of the prin- 


cipal line of any family, the estates | 
remained for collateral claimants, | 


under the ecartails or settlements of the 
original proprietors. 
of years, such relationship would, 
however, have become obscure and 
uncertain, if a sedulous attention to 
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genealogical inquiries had not been 
_ paid by the Herald’s College. The 
| office of herald is in itself of great 
| antiquity ; and some writers even 
attribute the original institution as q 
college or corporation, to Alexander 
the (sreat, who, they tell us, regu. 
lated the use of arms and the distine. 
tions of blazoury, and at the same 
time granted particular coats to his 
principal officers as rewards for va. 
lour, memorials of virtue, and ag 
{ public testimonials of his favour. 
Some modern sceptics, however, 
have considered these as idle tales, 
and scarcely deserving of notice ; yet 
it must be acknowledged that armo. 
rial emblems, thougk perhaps not 
hereditary, were actually in use not 
very long after that period, as may 
be readily ascertained by a visit to 
the British Museum, where, in the 
Hamilton collection, are several vases 
with shields, on which different de. 
vices are represented. Still it must 
be acknowledged that dlazonry, in 
its present scientific state, is the off- 
spring of chivalry and of crusades. 
We shall now proceed to the 
origin of Heralds in this country, 
: when they were not only. attached to 
the King’s person, but also in the 
employ of the powerful Barons. At 
that time they were ordered to assist 
Sheriffswith their genealogical know- 
ledge, for it was specifically enjoined 
to the Sheriffs, as they should not 
call, name, or write in any AsstZe, 
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sessions, court, or other open place, 
or give in any writing the addition ot 
esquire or gentlemen, to or for any 


' 





After a lapse | 


1 person whatever, unless he was able 
to stand to or justify the same by th 
‘1 law of arms, “ or should be ascer 
tained thereof by advertisement ™ 
writing from the provincial King # 
Arms.’”’ [n latter times, the assum 
ing of arms at will, and the ignoranct 
as well as obstinacy of many who had 
assumed them without any righ 
| whatever, and produced many 1ncol 
| veniencics, 2s well as much ree” 
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Benoit, in the year 1523, empower- 
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8nd absurdity, notwithstanding the | 


proclamation of Henry V. by which 
it was ordered, ‘** that no person 
whatsoever should assume or bear | 
arms unless he held or ought to hold 
them by right of inheritance, or by 
the donation of some person who 
had sufficient power to give them ; 
and that all persons should make it 
appear to officers to be appointed by 
the said King for that purpose, by 
whose gift they enjoyed such arms 
as they respectively, excepting those 
who bore arms with him in the battle 
of Agincourt.’” 

It is supposed by some that the 
Herald’s vtsitations had taken place 
previous to that period, and in the 
reign of Henry LV. ; there is, how- 
ever, no certainty of this, nor does it ) 
even appear that this was part of 
their duty, when first formed into a 
a regular college by Richard III, 
The first commission for this pur- 
pose, upon record, is one given to 


iig hum to visit the counties of Glou- 
cester, ‘Woreester, Oxford, Wilts, 
Berks, and Stafford. From this it 
appears that they commenced just 
previous to the destruction of monas- 
tenes, and that the Kings at Arms 
were empowered to visit the monas- 
teries for the purpose of research, as 





well as the mansions of the nobility | 


and gentry. We have reason -to 
believe that the registers of these 
monasteries were, in most mstances, 
very correet and accurate; in the 
confusion, however, incident to the 
dissolution, most of them were lost or 
destroyed, to the great detriment of 
the public at large, and of the lovers 
of heraldry in particular. The latest 
of these vistfations is in 1686, and it 
would seem as if nten’s minds took a 
change from their own opinions and 
old prejudices at the period of the. 
‘Revolution ; it is not easy at this 
distance ef time to ascertain why 
they were dropped, though it is not 
impossible that they might be consi. 
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red as likely to preserve those dis- 
tinctions and family disputes which 
it was the policy of the Government 
to close up; and this is the more 
likely, as the very same principle 
seems to have prevailed at the rete 
toration in preventing the establish- 
ment of a new order, intended to be 
called the order of the Royal Oak. 

Many have wished that these visé- 
tations should be again had recourse 
to, and they would certainly be use- 
ful in many instances ; but there are 
many difficulties in the way, not ouly 
from the change of property, but 


| also from the change of manners. 


Formerly the families of the gentry 
were stationary m their native man- 
sion, and the herald was certain of 
finding them at home, instead of 
being obliged to look for them at 
Brighton or Bath ; the junior 
branches alsq were resident at the 
gloomy Hall, whilst now they: are 
scattered over the world in the army, 
the navy, and the colonies, or else 
exerting themselves in commercial 
industry in the metropolis, or in the 
manufacturing towns, ‘The families 
too of the present day, are more 
branched out by marriages than they 
were formerly, for though it has of 
late been the fashion for moralists to 
complain of the celibacy of the pre- 
sent day, yet on looking over the 
pedigrees of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and even later, we 
find that where there were many 
children in a fainily, a great propor- 
tion of them died unmarried ; aad the 
reason of this is self-evident ; for a 
small estate could not form an estab- 
lishment for so many sons, and the 
caughters, unable to marry in their 
own rank, prefered a life of maiteu- 
hyod, to an union which would have 
placed them in an waferior station. 

Most of the Visitation Books are 
still preserved in the Herald’s College, 
and many of their. duplicates in the 
British Museum; and, @ pretty ac- 
curate calculation of the number of 

gentlemen’ s 
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entlemen’s families may be made 
from the total of the pedigrees at the 
close of the seventeenth century. In 
the province of Norroy, King of 
Arms, north of Trent, there were 
1223 pedigrees entered, and south 


of ‘rent, iin Mate the inspection of 
Cieiieeteek: not less than 6550, 
making 1n all 7773! 


Though the visitations are discon- 
tinued, yet those who wish to make 
entries of their pedigrees, or of the 
additional generations of their family, 
may have it done with little trouble 
or expense ; and those who wish to 
trace their origin will find every 
facility in doing so, on application 
at the office of the College. By the 
rules at present established there fer 
the public accommodation, one of the 
six heralds, and one of the four pur- 
suivants, attend at regular hours at 
the College, in monthly rotations ; 
and the office is always open for re- 
search from nine in the morning until 
a reasonable hour in the evening. 
The herald and pursuivant in attend- 
ance make all researches, and furnish 
enquirers with copies of coat of arms, 
or with extracts from pedigrees, as 
required, ‘The customary fee fora 
search after a coat of arms, 1s half- 
a-crown ; and for a copy of a pedi- 
gree, or of an extract from it, they 
demand five shillings for every ere: 
ration. If the enquirer has no pedi- 
gree to boast of, and being the first 
of his fa mily, wishes for a new coat, 
it may be procured according to the 
rules of the institution by an applica- 
tion to the Kings of Arms, who are 
authorised to grant coats of arms to 
men of honourable lives, whose for- 
tunes enabies them to support the 
character and appearance of gentle- 
men. 

An old French tourist who wrote 
of Englend in the early part of the 
last century, after de scenbin *J 
Merald’s College, s says that he wildry y 
i: he vi d with 
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he had visited. 
superiority of England over France 
in that respect, he observes, that a 
Peer of England may always hav ‘e 
his rank distinguished by a stranger, 
from the coronet on his carriage ; be 


| that in France every person tha it can 


keep a coach may put a coronet on 
it according to his fancy ; so preva. 
lent indeed was this custom, that he 
acknowledged that his own barber, 
at Paris, actuvlly carried a a Marquis’s 
eoronet over the cypher on his seal ! 
This lively and ingenious Frenchman 
observes, for the information of his 
friend at Paris, that few under the 
rank of a Peer were permitted to 
wear supporters; none indeed but 
the heads of some very ancient fami. 
lies, and Knights of the Garter and 
Bath; and such was the strictness 
on this subject, even in the reign of 
Queen Ann, that Brigadier-General 
Lallo, who was a. Frenchman by 
birth, and of course with the easy 
assurance of his countrymen, thought 
himself above the rules of the herald’s 
office, was yet obliged to relinquish 


the supporters s which he had assum- 


ed ; because he could not adduce any 
proofs of being entitled by his de- 
scent to bear the *m in France. He 
also relates a characteristic anecdote 
of French vivacity and ignorance 
respecting the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
who was sent ambassador to France. 
The motto of the ‘Talbot family, 
Prest d’accomplir, or * Ready to 
fulfil,’? being on his Grace’s carriage, 
the inhabitants of all the towns from 
Calais to Paris hailed him with joy 
and gladness, supposing that he car- 
ried this as an ee Ea of his mission, 
and asa public notice that he was 
going to conclude the peace. He 
then concludes bis chapter on mottoes, 
with mentiot ning an heraldic pun of 
gentleman who, having a goose for 
acrest, assumed as a m otto—~ Mon 
OYE ait inut ! 
The principles of heraldry being 
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+ he noticed in Wales or in the 
gister kingdoms. In the Principality, 
indeed, there are some peculiarities 
which seem to support the conjecture 
that the different tribes of ancient 


Britons, both of Wales and Cornwall, | 


though bearing coats of arms previ- 
ous to the time of EXdwared :. did not 
adopt the common heraldic symbols 
of other nations until that period. 
Even at the present day, the bearings 
of many of the principal families are 
scenes, or delineations, of particular 


cireumstances, either real or legen. | 


dary, which fill up the space on the 
armorial ensign 3 in some of these 
is a wolf seen issuing from a cave, a 
cradle under a tree with a child 
guarded by a goat, and numberless 
others which resemble historic paint- 
ings rather than the symbols of 
heraldry. 

In Scotland there has been great 
attention paid to the science of ar- 
mory, and that with an affected imi- 


taticn of the French heralds. Sir | 


George Mackenzie, the great Scot- 
tish herald, acknowledges that great 
part of the Scottish arms are of 
foreign extraction, and.were at first 
adopted to mark the countries from 
whence the bearers came. Even 
Scotiand herself bears a double tres- 
sure flory and counterflory, in her 
shield, in remembrance of the league 
entered into between Achatius the 
Scottish King, and the Emperor 
Charlemagne. It is further deserving 
of nctice, that many families whose 
surnames differ, yet bear the same 
arms, as holding originally of the 
same feudal lord. Allusive arms 
seem also to have been very common, 
such as Peacock, Cockburne, &c. 
which had such bearings; yet the 
Scottish heralds acknowledge that 
the arms so taken are presumed not 
tobe noble without further proof ; 
for, say they, if the first bearer had 
performed any heroic action he need 
not have had recourse to a pun on the 
family name. 
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Scotland possesses a Herald’s Of- 
fice on the same establishment’ nearly 
as that of England; the principal 
officer is Lyon Kine of Arms, with 

heralds and six pursuivants, In 
addition to the usual power of visiting 
the arms of the nobility and gentry, 


| marking their proper differences, and 


| registering themintheir proper books, 





me 


this college really possesses a power 
of preventing all persons from bearin 


arms who are not entitled to them, 


, by seizing all moveables on which 


such arms are borne, and by levying 


a fine of one hundred pounds, or in 


default of payment, by imprisonment 


. during pleasure. 
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‘iL his power tor. 
merly existed in the English college 
of arms, or at least in the court of 
the Earl Marshal ; nor has it been 
abrogated, only the practice has been 
left off since the office of Lord High 
Constable has fallen into disuse, as 
that officer alone could execute the 
decrees of the Earl Marshal’s court. 
In Scotland, however, the heralds 
have another power, that of arresting 
for debt ; which is performed by the 
messengers of the college instead of 
the Sheriff’s officers ; and all magis- 
trates, if called Upon, are obliged to 
assist them in the execution of this 
office under a severe penalty. 

In Ireland there is little peculiarity 
respecting their heraldic customs. We 
have reason to believe that arms were 
known there as soon as in the other 
parts of Europe ; the destruction of 
the ancient records, however, in the 
continued disturbances in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, has left 
few memorials of their progress in 
that art. ‘The use of supporters 
among the ancient Irish families (and 
also in Scotland) is much more fre- 
quent than with us; and in Dublin 
there is also a Herald’s College, 


formed on the same plan as those in 
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FRENCH CRUELTY and BRITISH GENEROSITY. 
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The great and the various proofs that our name, 

Every day, is diffused on the brood wings of fame, 

is so known and acknowledged, that one recent trait, 
The essence of all our exploits may convey ; 

‘The difpatches of Beresford hold out a gleam, 

Which may ferve to expatiate well on the theme, 

Who uttering strong truths; envy’s rancour to quench, 
Paints the generous Britons and barbarous French. 


by | 


As one proof of our bravery, he tells you to note, 

An act through the world which for ever shall float ; 
‘The brave fifty-seventh, who in fight stood the blunt, 
Fell in ranks as they fought, their wounds all in front : 
So the matrons of Greece owned their sons acted wells 
{f no mark of dishonour appeared when they fell ; 
And this serves to show, every envy to quench, 

Qur bravery compared with the dastardly French. 
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Fut co sum up the praife on our valour that showers, 
Let mankind fairly Mok at their conduct and ours, 
When panic struck, they from our troops ran away 
‘They madness committed and scattered dismay, 
While we the blessed feeling of Clemency shared, 
And Frencu violenge Barrons in pity repaired, 
This shall hand to posterity envy to quench, 
‘Phe generous Britars and barbarous French. 
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of rreat weight tn this university, in 
Greek languaye, atl wh 
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several quest: ) 


Scotch 


votce, and 


whom the 
dead, yet speaks His oryans of 
ste i seem pecn i arly ad ipted to the 
pronunciation of this noble congue. 
There 13 something 
countenance, why 
thing but the reficctton of strong 
talents This selections for the pree 
sent session are the Pi tbl ie Ora 

of Isocrates, the first book ot IHHon ls 
and the Cleophorx of Aeschylus, 
Most delizhttul it as to hear him 
descant on “these several works, which 
he illustrates by corresponding | 
sares from the [English poets, partie 
cularly from Collins, whom he tre 
quote 

Mylae Was tor some 
minister otf the church in 
Paislev, until he was called to fill th 
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moral chair of this distinguished 
university, from indisputable learning 





and acknowledged worth. Never- 


theless, he is reported to entertain 


some paradoxical opinions, none of | 


which, however, have as yet appeared 
in his prelections. In these he pro- 
poses, first to analyze the powers of 
the human mind, then to consider the 
attributes of the Deity ; and Jastly, 
to point out the duties which flow 
from these relations. Once every 
week he examines his pupils upon 
their proficiency. 
how. imagination differed from me- 
mory? I said imagination was nothing 
but simple appreliension ; whereas 
memory implied belief. Fle applaud- 
ed the reply, and accompanied his 
commendation with a look of regard. 
Jn these examinations he walks back- 
wards and forwards, like the ancient 
Peripatetics, recapitulating hié argu- 
ments, and endeavouring to fix them 
in the minds of the students. ‘There 
is an excellent library annexed to his, 
which is uncommonly crowded, both 
on the subjects discussed therein, and 
because of the ethieal talents and en- 
gaging manner of this professor. 
These new studies, however, do 
not occupy me so much as to extin- 
gruish my passion for the mathematics, 
which still burns in my breast with 
undiminished ardour. The demon- 
strations of the Conic Sections, for | 
the delight they afford, have exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. With | 
respect to Algebra, one thing puz- 
tles me exceedingly, which is, that 


the multiplication of two negative | 
quanties, should produce an afflirma- | 


tion product ; and Iam ashamed to 
ask Mr. Millar the reason of this, 
having disremembered how he ex. | 


He asked me} 


i, 
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it rate the votaries of science, and brin 

back the swallows, T should think 4 
journey to Glasgow would do you 
: good, to be a spectator of its vag 
| Improvements, aid we might both 
_ return to Ireland with increased satis. 
| faction; at least the visit would 
|| enhance the happiness of your grate- 


| ful and obedient son, 


James Doctor. 


omen (1) omen 
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Answer to the former etter. 








Though all cannot be decorated 
|| with the treasures of learning, yet it 
| is necessary for the welfare of society 
that some should be so; and my fer. 
| vent wish is you may be one of these, 
| The vessel that wafted you to the 
| Scottish shore, interested me as much 
as the ship which conveyed thie 
renowned Virgil to Athens, excited 
the solicitude of Horace. Now it is 
somewhat strange that Horace should 
have paid the Mantuan bard several 
| handsome compliments, which the 
other had not the goodness. to. ac- 
knowledge. Virgil, with all his 
great and fascinating qualities, as a 
| poet, .scems to have been both 
ambitious and envious. Augustus, 
Meecenas, Pollio, and other exalted 


} statesmen who governed that ege, on 


them he has bestowed everlasting 
-encontiums 5 whereas, with regard to 
| its celebrated writer, he observes for 








plained it. 


tee 
Glasgow has an elegant theatre, | 
which I sometimes visit with a party | 
of collegians, and somnetime we make 
excursions into the country as far as 
the neighbouring villages, which, ' 


after persevering study, has a charm- 
"Ss efeet. 


t left your ode with Mr. 


the most part a contemptuous silence. 
His subjects, perhaps, more than his 
disposition, might have been the oc- 
casion of this apparent supercilious- 
ness; and as the preceding observa- 


tion was only a ae thought, — 


I am willing to retract itif wrong. 
After following the ship for a 
considerable time with anxious eyes, 
I returned pensively to the inn, 
and took a glass of spirits to recrint 
mine; thence to Belfast, where I 
Drummond 
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Anderson, the rising luminary 
ronage in these parts; and thence 
ne the same day. 

I am giad you like the Donaldson 
family : either when servants soon 
change their masters, or students their 
apartments, it is a presumption of 
deficiency somewhere. Religion with- 
out moroseness honours God more 


: 7 : 
than torosencss with religion; nay, | 


it would be a gteat error to suppose 
the contrary. Nothing can be more 
consistent with truth than to denomi- 
nate that language which was culti- 
vated by the ingenious Greeks, and 
elected by the Deity himself to be 
the original language of the New 
Testament ;. a noble and excellent 
tongue. Persuaded I aim one cannot. 
profitably attend more than three 
classes ina year. My original plan 
was and is still for an [rish student of 
Theology : the first year, Lawn, 
Logic, and Mathematics; the second, 
Greek, Moral Philosophy, and Ma- 
thematics ; the third, Natural Philo- 
| sophy, Divinity, and Hebrew ; the 
§ fourth, Divinity, Church History, 
and Anatom:y; which are as many 
| years of seasons as thie general 
synod of Ulster, by its recent de- 
| ¢rees, requires him to attend. 
| You may well believe, after what 
B you have witnessed of Dr. Young, 
§ the professors of a college do not 
obtain their academical honours for- 
| tuitously ; they become illustrious 
only in proportion to their literary 
p diligence. Mr. Mylue appears to 
’ follow the footsteps of tne great 
+ Ried ; with regard to novel opinions, 
if he holds ‘any, you remember 
| the expostulation of Themistorles, 
© “ Strike, but hear me.”’ Indeed, | | 
‘ther incline to. believe you have 
misinformed as io his paradoxes, 
& énd that you will hear none from him, 
he mugt be sensible of his obliga- 
‘ions to-teach truth alone from the 
Musttiows moral chair of Glasow ; 
«4 that the philosopher of Birming- 
“am, with all his learning, ability, and 
















of 
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| piety, was, nevertheless, a vanquished 
champion of heterodoxy. 

| With respect to the college of 
| Belfast, I concur with the Glascow 
| academicians in thinking it will not 
| hurt those of Scotland; St. An- 
| drews and Aberdeen are entirely out 
of tlhe question; and as for the 
remauiing two, such is the medical 
fame of Edinburgh, and the theolo« 


i gical fame of Glasgow, thit they 


must continue, for centuries to come, 
to attract students to them from all 
parts of the empire, even supposing 
the Belfast college to consummate its 
| plan by the superior branches of 
| divinity and physic. The clergy of 
{reland, most probably, will ordain 














| 


| upon degrees from the universities of 
| both countries ; and while this fown 
is making rapid strides to rival Cork 
and Dublin, its academical institution 
must necessarily accelerate its pro- 
| gress and perpetuate its renown. 

With relation to your embarrass- 
ment in Algebra, if your present 
teacher and thé author you read do 
not satisfy you, I am afraid I cannot. 
| In this science, to subtract, is the 
| game as to add the opposite’ kind : 
now 4@ negative multiplicator, by 
subtracting a cay multiphi-: 
cand, does in effect add to the 
contrary kind, consequently the pro- 
duct must be positive ; and you may 
well believe Sir Isaac Newton and 
the eminent mathematicians of the 
last age, would not have acquiesced 
in a rule if it had not been founded 
in truth and reason. Stick to your 
mathematics, my boy. 

To add my swltraye in favour of 
theatrical amusement, were unneces- 
sary ; neither perpetual seriousness 
nor perpetual gaiety, but a disposition 
between the two, seems to be the 
temper best calculated for ensuring 
the promises of religion, and the 
sumnum bonum of philosophy.’ 

Filial piety was always a predomi. - 
nant trait in your character. I thank 
you for desiring to see me in Glasgow, 

















—-tenetnitten cnet corer enemas oma — 
you might have known my age and | 
infirmities form an insurmountable — | 
obstacle to so long a journey. Con- || 
sole me, however, as much as possible — 
by your correspondence, until the 
revolving seasons aud the first swallow 
bring you back to your native land. 


Joun DoctTAn. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CADIZ, 
And the Manners ofits Inhabitants. | 
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The view on entering the bay of 
Cadiz presents the finest collection of | 
objects that can be conceived ; on one | 
extremity of the left point is situated | 
the town of Rota; a little farther the | 
eastle of Santa Catalina and the neat | 
city of Santa Maria: at a greater dis- 
tance, on the top of a lofty hill, 
stands Medina : near the sea the town 
of Puerto Real and the arsenal of the 
Caraccas; and on the extremity of | 
the right hand point of land the city | 
of Cadiz. To add to the splendour | 
of the scene, this extensive bay was | 
filled with the vessels of different na- | 
tions, displaying their: respective co- 
Jours amidst a forest of masts. ‘The | 
whiteness of the houses, their size and | 
apparent cleanliness, the magnificeyce | 
of the public edifices, and the neat : 
and regular fortifications, form alto- | 
gether a most striking assemblage of 
objects. The ground opposite to Ca- | 

‘ diz has little appearance of verdure ; 
and, except the vineyards near Santa 
Maria and Rota, all looked brown 
and barren. I am aware, that in no | 
other country. mnst I expect the 
beautiful verdure of England, which, | 
in spite of our hazy atmosphere, en- | 

















livens our prospects and gtves them a jj 


. . . ' 
richness and variety which I have | 
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| opposite neighbour. The furniture i sil 
| not of the best kind; the beds, how Ins 
ever, which are on tressels, and i * 
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“ We landed between four and fire 
o’clock, at the wharf without the 
Sea-gate, amidst a crowd of boats, 
which made it difficult to approach 
the shore. The precaution of our 
friends, who had provided @ house for 
our residence, and got our baggage 
passed through the gates with slight 
examination, prevented our teeling 
the imeconveniences .uspally cxpe. 
rienced at first landing in a foreign 
city. Aiter I liad entered the gates, 
and become a little reconciled to the 
nauseous efiluvia of oil and garlick, | 
was greatly struck by the extraor. 
dinary scene around me; and could 
have imagined almost that I had sud. 
denly been dropped from the clouds 
into the midst of a large masquerade ; 
the variety of dresses and characters, 
the swarms of people, height and ex. 
ternally clean appearance of the 
houses, with the curtain drawn across 
from one side to the other, and the 
extreme narrowness of the streets, ° 
rendered still more so by the pro. 
jecting balconies of painted or gilt 
iron grating, all produced feelings | 
never before experienced, and which 
no language can describe. 

“¢ “We took possession of our 
apartments, and were quickly settled; 
they are only one story from the 
ground, and with the exception of 
the staircase, which is public and i 
decently filthy, are tolerably neat and 
comfortable.. The floors are paved 
with brick, the rooms dark, and con- 
sequently cool, with large windows 
opening into the balconies towards 
the street, which is so narrow thi 
we can almost shake hands with ott 


















































moved in the day, are good ; and th 
sheets, which are made of calico 
with a border of muslin, about ’ 
quarter of a yard wide, are clean. 

“© The best houses have bric 










looked for. w vain in Germany, in 1 
America, and the West Indian |! 


islands. 





floors, and stone or marble stair 
As the windorss generally look me 
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the patio or court, they are private 
and retired; and under the house is 2 





cistern, which, in the rainy season, is | 


filled with water. Every dwelling isa 
separate castle, and capable of mili- 
tary defence. The streets of this city 
are remarkably well paved, which 
may, in some measure, arise from 
there being few or no wheel-carnages 
to destroy the pavement. 
are not in use, and most of the streets 
are [00 narrow to admit them, Carts, 
for the conveyance of goods, are al- 
most unknown. 

«‘ In the dress and personal orna- 
ments, both men and women are very 
extravagant, especially the latter ; 
and I am told that the money expend- 
ed on a lady’s silk stockings and 
shoes alone (for they never walk out 
twice in the same) is enormous. 
Gaming forms the principal amuse- 
ment, and is carried on to a very cen- 
surable extent in some of the private 
houses, where parties meet regularly 
every night, and play for large sums 
at games of hazard. The game now 
in vogue is called Monte, a species of 

uenet, but more complicated, 
requiring little skill, and played for 
any suin the parties choose to stake, 
provided it does not exceed the 
amount in the bank ; it 1s quickly de- 
cided, and consequently the- more 
dangerous. Another game, called 
Pegado, in plain English, Sin, is al- 
so much practised ; it well Ceserves 
its name, for the decision is so very 
rapid, that money to a large amount 


may. be gained or lost without the 


slightest exercise of the mind. At 
such partics the quantity of gold and 
silver spread on the table is astonish- 
nx ; and the rapidity with which it 
passes from one possessor to another 
strikingly exemplifies the uncertainty 
of a gamester’s wealth. [ understand 
that whist, backgammon, and ¢hesé, 
‘are unknown among the Spauiards; 
they probably do not possess sufli- 
clent stimulus, and require more men- 


jul exertion than is congenial with the ! 
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| disposition of the people. One of the 
'| amusements of the higher class of in- 
habitants is the Theatre; and as the 
| performance begins early, and con- 
tinues only about three hours, it does 
} not interfere with the, more serious 


|| business of gaming, which usually 


concludes the night. 
“ Yesterday, though Sunday, the 
market was excessively crowded, ¢s- 
| pecially the fish and vegetable mar- 
kets ; the latter was supplied with a 
! surprising profusion of every thing in 
season. Garlic in this place is A most 
| important article, and is sold in etriags 
three or four yards long, which «re 
piled in stacks. ‘he market also 
‘| abounded with onions, prapes, me- 
lons, pumpkins, turnips, carrots, and 
celery of a prodigious thickness. The 
consumption of meat in this city is 
very small, and the little consumed is 
{{ of a very inferior quality. ‘The poorer 
| and middling class of people live prin- 
| Cipally on fruits and vegetables, with 
' fish, which is sold fried in oil, at 
shops m different parts of the town. 
«« Good water is very scarce in this 
| City; there are no spriags ta the Pe- 
| ninsula but what are brackish, fit only 
for washing, and not for culinary 
| purposes. Every house has a cistern, 
.or tank, filled with rain water, but 
‘they usually prefer that which is 
‘ brought tn casks, by boats, from St. 
| Mary’s. ‘lo cool this water, and ren- 
‘der it ft for drinking, they filter it 
through small jars of porous clay, 
' which renders it very cool and refresh. 
‘ing. The richer mbabitants use water 
cooled with ice, which is brought 
| daily-from the mountains of Ronda in 
| large quantities, and in this climate is 
a great luxury.” 
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The following enigmatical letter 
was actually scnt not many years apo 
ijtoa Right Reverend Dean :— 
me Rev. Sir,——1 am teld thére is a 

book 












































































book which in your study in 
sheets; and all who have seen it ad- 
mire that it should remain so long un- 








Epithalamium, or some such name ; | 
but less I should be mistaken in the | 
title I will describe it as well.as I can, 
' Tt isa fair and beautiful manu- 
script, the ink very black and shining, | 
on the whitest virgin vellum that can 
be imagined. . The characters are so | 
nice and delicate as to discover it to 
be the work of some masterly hand ; | 
and there is such symmetry and exact | 
roportion in all its parts, and the 
lela (if I may so call them) are 
so just and true, that it puts the 
ale often in rapture in admiring 
the beauties of them. | 
« The book has .an additional or- 
nament, which it did not want—all 
the margin being flourished with gold. 
But that which commends it more 1s, 
’ that though it has been written full 
eighteen years, as 1 am informed, yet 


ete 


it is not sullied nor stained; in so} 


much that one would think it never 
was turned over by any man ; and in- 
deed there is reason to believe the 
first leaves are as yet unopened and 
untouched. } 
«¢ The volume itself does not ap- 
pear to be of any great bulk, and yet 
J understand it has been valued at 
thirty thousand pounds. 
«« It is a pity so valuable a piece 
should ever be lost ; and the way to 
revent this is by increasing the copics 
of it. Ifthe author will give consent, 
and you will licence it, I will imme- 
diately put it into the press. For my 
t I will spare no pains to embellish 
and adorn the whole with the most 





— 


natural and lively figures ; and I shall 


not despair of producing an edition as 


beautiful in the eyes of all men as the |: 
| sarsnet, trimmed with rich silk Bran- 


dear original is at present in mine. 
Methinks I could read it with plea- 
sure night and day. 
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«¢ If therefore you wil! do me the 
favour to let me have your Company | 
this evening, and biing this INCOM. | 
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parable piece along with you, it wjj} 
_add to the entertainment of every one, 
but particularly of tum who is always 
with great respect, 
“ Your’s, 
“ Evzrvir.” 
This letter was written b a gen- 
tleman who a few years lidhore had 
lost a very amiable wife; and the in- 
tention of it was to invite the Dean 
and his company to supper, parti- 
cularly a young lady of the name of 
| Marshal, about eighteen years of age, 
with a fortune of $0,000/. who was, 
lodged in the Dean’s study, his house 
being filled with visitors. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1811. 





IRISH COSTUME. 





No. 1.—Orzra Dress. 


A blue satin robe, worn over a 
slip of white satin, let in at the bo- 
som and sleeves (which are short) 
with silver Moravian net work. A 
tunic of Egyptian brown sarsnet or 

ned on the shoulders with 
diamond studs, and trimmed round 
| the bottom with silver net, separated 
‘in small divisions by spangled open 
| work balls. — 
; green foil, placed twice round the 
hair, which is disposed in long . irre- 
gular ringlets. Earrings of silver 
open work, studded with brilliants, 
resembling in form the bell of a 
child’s coral. Shoes of brown satin, 
bound and sandalled with silver braid- 
ing. Long gloves of white kid. 


No. 2.—WaALKING DREss. 


A round robe of white Jacconet 
muslin, with a boddice of violet 








_denburgs of Austrian green, a half 
pelisse of fine transparent muslin, 
with Bishop’s sleeves, fancifully tiec 


with green ribband. A Hymen ha ¢ 


of purple brocaded ribband and lace 
’ 
ornamented 





A. chaplet wreath of 
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- head, raised from the forehead, and: 


.Minated the draperies, and gave an 


: 7" trains of a moderate length. | 
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shoes of York tan. 
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General Observations 
ON 


FASHION AND DRESS. 





Our observations for the present 
month will be necessarily much cur- 
tailed to leave room for the insertion 
of the splendid and elegant dresses 
worn at the Fete given by the Prince 
Regeat, at Carlton-House, to which 
every thing else must appear very sub- 
ordinate. 

Muslin pelisses, lined with pink, 
blue, or yellow sarsnet, are still very 
prevailing, as are spensers of like 
colours; ‘lace scarfs alone seem to 
have the preference, either in black or 
white lace : mantles are by no means 
considered as inelegant. Satin tip- 
pets, trimmed with lace, are very be- 


coming to a light figure. White satin | 


spensers, mantles, and pelisses are in 
ahigh degree of estimation. Small 
caps formed of brocaded mbband, 
finished with a long rosette in front, 
edged with lace pearl, or in the long 
Mango shape, intersected with white 
gymp, with a cord and tassels sus- 
pended from one side ; and caps in 
every fanciful intermixture of satin or 
tibband, ornamented with ostrich 
feathers ; they are made flat on the 


in the long Grecian shape. 
Flowers were not at all worn at the 
Prince’s Fete, cords and tassels ter- 


air of Boor negligence to the 
ficure ; feathers were universal, much 
of the Spanish costume prevailed; 


the sleeves were worn very short, the {] 
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with a green ‘military 
plume ; a Chinese parasol of purple | 
sarsnet, shot with green ; gloves and | 
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| upon almost every female of rank and 
| taste ; this form of dress will of course 
descend to the morning habit, and 
will doubtless relleve the stomacher of 
much of that formal appearance 
| which at present distinguishes it, and 
the effect will be extremely graceful. 
All Jace worn on this magnificent 
occasion was of the mauufacture of 
England, a noble example, which 
we hope will be universally followed 
in all ranks of life. Honiten lace, as 
most resembling Brussel’s point, held 
the preference. 

The ornaments in jewellery were 
either of diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
saphires, or emeralds. 

The premailing colours, pink, blue, 
yellow, and buff 
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FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 
—000— 


TWke the leaves of rue, picked 
from the stalks and bruised; six 
vunces ; garlic, from the stalks and 
bruised ; Venice treacle, or mithri< 
date and the scrapings of pewter ; of 
each four ounces. Boil all these 
over a slow fire, in two quarts of 
strong ale, till one pint is consumed 3 
then keep it in bottles, close stopped, 
and give of it nine spoonfuls to a man 
or woman, warm, seven mornipgs 
together, fasting. | 

This, if given within nine days af- 
ter the biting of the dog, will pre. 
vent the hydrophebia. Apply some 

of the ingredients, from which the 

liquor was strained, to the bitten 

place. 

This receipt was, some years ago, 

taken out of Calthrop Church, Lin- 

colnshire, the whole town being bit- 

ten by a mad dog ; and all that took 

this medicine did well, while all the 








ms very low, the backs rather 


tunic in crapé or lace, em- 
broidered in silver, was displayed ' 
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rest died mad. Ina P. S. it is added, 
many years experience have proved 
that this is an effectual cure. 
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INCIDENTS 


Occnrring in and near London. 





| conemmeshinmeiitaeineal 


TRIALS OF THOMAS & ARMITAGE. 


Thomas was first put.to the bar 
on an indictment, charging him with 
having forged a receipt to a dividend 
warrant, and thereby defrauding the 
Bank of $80/.—Mr. Garrow con- 
ducted the prosecution, and it ap- 
peared in evidence that the prisoner 


was a clerk in the one and two pound | 


note office, but previous to this for- 
gery he had assisted in th Imperial 


annuity office, and he there assisted | 


| 


in paying dividends, and had access 
to the unfilled warrants, books, &c. 
It appeared that a gentleman of the 
name of Fraser, formerly of Apollo- 
buildings, Walworth, died in No. 
vembet, 1806, and his half-yearly 
dividends had not*been applied for. 
It was proved that the warrant by 
which the money was obtained was 
altogether a forgery of the prisoner’s 
manufacture, as well as the receipt, 
and Mr. Tatheham, who. had paid 
the .money, proved that the. eight 
half. yearly dividends due, amounting 
to the stated sum in the indictment, 
were paid on the 9th of Aug. 1810. 
The several notes traced were in- 
dorsed with different names of the 
prisoner’s hand-writing. Judge Grose 
observed to the Jury, that a case 
more complete was never made out, 
aud he would not recapitulate the 
evidence unless they requested i. 
The Jury examined the documents, 
and found the prisoner Guilty— 
Death—( twenty-nine years of age. ) 
Richard Armitage was next put to 
the bar, on an indictment charging 
him with having felaniously forged 
and dispose 
rants, and thereby defrauding the 
Bank of England of 2,450/. ‘There 


were several other counts in the tn- 


dictment. Mr. Garrow said this case : 
semewhat resembled the last, but the ) 


sa catiatineed 


d of forged dividend war- | 





— 


matter did not lie in such a narrow 
compass. If was next to IM possi. 
_ bility for persons. unconnected with 
| the Bank, to have carried on thes 
_ forgeries, without a confederate with. 
| in, as these dividend warrants wer 
useless, without a clerk’s sanction, 


| and this case was of the-dast import. 


ance, inasmuch as the prisoner had 
sacrificed his interest and betrayed 
his trust. The dividend warrants 
are kept by the clerk, and can only 
be got out by his means; and with 
an out-door confederate the forge 


tinued, that the prisoner, together 
with Roberts, and a man of the name 
of Hudson, had frequently met to 
commit a forgery of magnitude upog 
the Bank, and after serious consulta: 





tion the plan was hit upon. The 
prisoner agreed to furnish his out. 
docr coufederates with blank diyi. 
dend warrants, six ia number, which 
Roberts filled up with Bank ink, in 
order that the appearance might be 
quite correct. Roberts did the fill. 
ing up part and the forgery of the 
names, &c. with considerable skill, 
and Hudson undertook to get the 
money by the following stratagem ; 

aving seen a newspaper acvertise. 
ment of a clerk wanting a situatioa, 
Hudson, who had turned stock. 
broker, engaged him, and this youth 
was sent by virtue of his employment, 
to claim the dividends, whilst Roberts 
was in attendance to look afier the 
money. ‘The prisoner knew who wat 
}coming for the money, and he was 
present at getting the business done, 
but when ascribing paynient to the 
Bank, he forgot who paid it.—A 
Mr. Mills had lately come into the 
Bank, and the prisoner was superite 
tendant, so that the money was ob 
tained as the dividend of one wh 
had no stock. Mr. Mills was a novice 
in the office, but he had Armitage 
on his right hand. The sum o» 
| tained was 2,400/. in large notes 





| which Roberts got exchanged, a 
aetes 








} was easy. The learned Counsel con. 
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. and the three had often met in con- 
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deer giving Hudson 5000. the re- | 
mainder was to be shared betwixt 
the prisoner and Roberts, who al- 
tered the numbers of the notes, by 
making the O into a 9, and the I into 
a4. The female associate of Ro- 
berts, K. Willis, assisted in circu. 
lating the notes, but on her paramour 
being taken, she was alarmed for her 
own safety, and she*made a confes- 
sion. ‘The principal witness in the 


who came before the Jury laden with 


it, and he would wish to redeem ' 


himself by charging the prisoner. | 
Mr. Garrow cautioned the Jury in- 
an elegant harangue, to watch nar-— 


rowly every syllable he uttered, and 4 
not to give credit to one word he | 


uttered which was not confirmed by | 
others. 
should be rejected altogether unless 
corroborated by circumstances indis- 

utable. Mr. Garrow added that he, 

wever, had a strong confirmation 
which must be credited. Armitage 
had informed Roberts that Mills, the 
clerk, had two notes of 1000/. each 
in his possession for payment of divi- 
dends on a certain day, but they had 
not been required, and he had re- 
turned them, but they would pro- 
bably be re-issued to him the follow- 
ing day. This fact*was the case, as 
proved by entries, and some one in 
the Bank must have made it known 


to Roberts. 





; 
: 
; 


case was Roberts, the an 


Such polluted testimony | 





in claming such a sum, be liable to 
go before the principals, who were 
acquainted with -the principal stock. 
holders, and get detected. The sum 
obtained was fixed on by the pri- 
soner, and it was agreed to forge 
the name of a clergyman, as they 
were in general large stock-holders. 
Witness went to prove the case 
strongly against Armitage, who he 
said had procured him six dividend 
warrants, and who was the first 
planner of the business.—Witness 
continued to prove what Mr. Garrow 
had stated, and a repetition of which 
would be an echo of that gentleman’s 
speech. In cross-examination, wit- 
ness often appealed to the Court 


‘agaist answering any interrogatories 


to criminate himself, but he confessed 
having often been in custody, and he 


| wrote.a narrative of the whole busi- 
| ness to the Bank Directors from an 





Roberts underwent an || boration of Roberts’ 


‘¢ mnate love of justice, and a desire 
to nfake as much reparation for his 
offences as possible.”—-Mr. Mills 
corroborated Roberts in some mea- 
sure by documents, and he proved 
Flart received the 2000/. of the pri- 
soner.——K. Willis, the companion ef 
Roberts, entered into a long history 
of the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween Roberts, the prisoner, and. 
Hudson, and she proved Roberts 
having filled the dividend warrants, 
and various other matters, in corro- 
statement.—~ 


examination of three hours. He said || The Jury, after deliberating three 
he had known the prisoner seven jj hours, found the prisoner Guilty— 


years, and witness had been an 
attorney’s clerk. He also knew 
Hudson, who had been a bankrupty' 





gultation about raising money by 
Bank forgeries. They met at the | 
Aagel, at Islington, White Conduit 
House, &c. Their discussions were 
always in private. Witness stated 


that Hudson was for forging to the 
amount of 10,000/. but Armitage 
disapproved of that, as the party | 








Olering the dividend warrant, would 


* 
: 


Death. 


A few days ago, twelve standards 
and colours taken from the enemy 
on different occasions, including the 


French eagle taken by the 87th re- 


| gi 


iment at the battle of Barrosa, were 
carried with military ceremonies, 
from the parade in St. James’s park, 
to Whitehall chapel, and deposited 
on each side of the altar. 
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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES : 


In the several Counties of Great | 


Britain. : 





BEDFORDSHIRE. : 


A Remarkable Instance of long 
Incumbency.— The following  epi- 


taph is in the parish church of || 


Carlton, in this county :—* ‘T’o the 
memory of Mr. Thomas Wills, who 
lived Parson of Carlton and Chelling- 
ton, about threescore and ten years. | 
He died the second of August, 1642, | 
aged above an hundred.” 





Curious Epitaph.—In Toddington }j 


church, sam. county, Is an epitaph | 
on Lady Maria Wentworth, who 
died in 1632, aged 18 years. The 
following passage, alluding to her 
early death, affords a curious speci- 
men of the extravagant mode o 
expression in that age :-— Of 


“ Her soul grew so fast within 
‘¢ It broke the outward shell of sin, 
“ And so was haiched-a cherubim, 





PO OIE 


KENT. 


Teazing an over-driven Bull.— 
The following letter, extracted from 
a provincial Newspaper, is inserted 
with permission from the father of the 
writer, and it 13 hoped that the con- 
tents of it will discourage young 
persons from wantonly provoking 
animals, whose strength and rage are 
most dangerous to the limbs and the 
lives of inconsiderate and rash assail-. 
ants: A party of Cadcts, with 
myself, wete some time ago going a 
small jaunt to Shooter’s Hill; we 
met upon the hill a party of soldiers 
and people, who were pelting and 
teazing an over-driven bull, and we, 
like so many fools, must needs make 
ene of the arty 5 when one of the 
Cadets, of the name of Elton, a 
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, as he was lying down, with a pole 


| about nine feet in length and two 
inches in diameter, over the head, 
supposing (as I dare say lie had never 
seen a bull before) that he would run 
away. But dn the contrary, spring. 


— 


| ing up from the ground, on ail fours, 
| he made a furious bolt at him, which, 


| most luckily for him, missed; but 
on Opening his eyes (as they always 
j make their blows with their cyes 
shut) he perceived me and Rogers, 


and lives at Hagley, and knows the 


Paynes, at about forty yards distanee, * 


directly before him, and he came to. 
wards us with prodigious bounds, 
with head and tail erect, and came up 
to us before we could collect our 
scattered intellects, to devise means 
of escape. Had I ran on the bull 
would certainly have overtaken me, 
having so much advantage over me 
amongst the brushwood, with which 
this place abounded. But being 
farther from him than Rogers, | 
faced about, determined to Ict him 
take his blow, and then, he having 
missed me, by my jumping on one 
side, I had another run for it; but 
on turning round, I found the bull 
within three or four yards of me, in 
the act of tossing poor Rogers. | 
had the presence of mind, most for- 
tunately for me, to throw myself flat 
on my face; Rogers was tossed 
directly over me, and on falling, was 
made another thrust at by the bull, 
who, after having thumped him with 
his horns, came to me, as I lay quite 
still, holding my breath, and expects 
hing the same fate; but after having 
smelt me, and tried to turn me over 
with his nose, which he was not able 
to do, he Jay down between Rogers 
and me, keeping a watchful eye over 
|us—-a most formidable companioa 
truly! We lay there about three or 
four minutes, during which time the 
| bystanders were running in all direc 
tions for guns to shoot the bull. The 


ay a 


we 








cockney, went and struck the bu!! 


j whole was a perfect scene of tefror 


whose father isa Warwickshire-man, 
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sthey durst not shoot, for fear of 1 
_ Rogers or myself, who lay | 
concealed from them among the 
brushwood. At last it was resolved 
a dog should be set upon the bull to 
draw him away from us, who, after : 
having pas ed three or four times | 
over my body, with the bull after | 
him, at last luckily made a circuit | 
the contrary way, winch the by- | 
standers observing, cried out, “ Run, | 
Gentlemen, :un, if you mean to be 
saved.’’ I immediately jumped up, I 
and called out to poor Rogers, who 
made no answer, so that I hastily : 
concluded he was dead. On getting 
into the road, the Cadets and people 
assembled round me, anxiously in- 
quiring if 1 was hurt, as few of them 
knew that two persons were down. 
However, having soon satisfied their 
anxious inquiries, 1 told them that 





— 





poor Rogers was lying amongst the 
brushwood, an.‘, as I supposed, killed, 
or nearly so. ‘The bull. was imme- : 
diately shot, and Rogers carried, 
almost dead, to the hospital, where 
he expired in the course of twenty- 
nine hows. He was opened and a 
Coroner’s Inquest taken on the body. 
The horn entered the lower part of the 
back, and passed through him, which 
occasioned a slight mortification, and 
he went off very easily. But what 
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young man just entering into life.’’- 


LL LEA, | 


MIDDLESEX. | 


Review on Hounslow Heath. wil 


, 





of the brigade of the 10th, 15th, and |} 
18th Light Dragoons, manceuvred 
on Monday, June 17th, on, Hounslow |! 
Heath, under the command of Lord 
Paget. T he regiments arrived on 
the ground at ten o’clock ; they were 
commanded, the 10th, on the right, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, the 
18th in the centre, by Lieutcnant- 
Colonel Jones, and the 15th on the 
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and confusion. When they got the ; left, by the Duke of Cumberland. 


The Prince Regent arrived on the 


ground at eleven o’clock, accompa- 


| nied by the Dukes of York, Cam- 


bridge, Cumberland, Kent, and suite, 
escorted by a troop of dragoon 
guards ; a salute of cannon from the 
right and left of the line having an- 
nounced his appreach. The Prince 
took his station in the centre of the 
line; and the troops, which were 
formed in divisions, were wheeled into 
line by the word of command from 
Lord Paget. The Prince and suite 
rode down the front of the line, and 
up betwixt ranks, when close columns 
were formed, and the whole passed 
in half squadrons, with open ranks 
in review order, and next in single 
files. After forming in close columns 
in the rear of the left half squadron, 
the line was again formed by wheeling 
the. divisions threes to the left, except 
the left division which took ground 
in front, and were packed threes 
about. This manceuvre had a ve 

pleasing effect, but was partly hidden 
by clouds of dust. ‘Two brigades of 
artillery, consisting of two troops, 
six guns, and a howitzer, each ade 
vanced in front firing, and the line 
retreated by half squadrons alternate. 
ly. After charging two fronts, the 
line formed close column in the rear 


: || of the right half squadron, and after 
|, a tragical and shocking end to a |, 


taking ground to the right, under 
protection of the cannon, the t 
deployed into line on the third squad- 
ron; a manceuvre executed on the 
gallop m perfect order, and which 
had an effect highly interesting, A 
charge in line followed these ma- 
neeuvres. The troops afterwards 
changed front, and charged again in 
squadrons, with equal steadiness ; and 
at two o’clock the line was again 
formed, and a royal salute was eth, 
A dragoon belonging to the 10th 
was dismounted in the charge in the 
line, and seriously hurt ; as was also 
an artillery officer, who, however, 
mounted again immediately. 


SURREY? 




























SURREY. : 


The Review.——The eager curiosity | 
excited by the superb military spec- 


tacle which took place on Monday, | 
June 10, on Wimbledon Common, | 
; the 18th Dragoons, the 2d and 3d 


attracted thousands from the metro- | 
polis, and the neighbouring counties. 
So soon as the dawn broke, the in- 
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habitants of every quarter of London 
were in motion. 
advantage of securing a good situa- | 
tion, immense multitudes were seen | 


Aware of the | 


proceeding on foot at so early an 
hour as three o’clock towards the | 


scene of the review. 
oe continued to pour towards 

imbledon by every road that led | 
to it, til nine o’clock. The carri- 
ages of every sort and the equestrians 


same direction. 
tuted one solid unbroken line of im- 
mense extent. The troops from the 


west end of the town began to’ move | 


towards the ground about six o’clock, | 
The detachment from the Guards, 
under Gen. Dilkes, marched through | 
the Park and down Sloane-street : 

the Horse Guards, St. George’s | 
Valunteers, &c. by Brompton, bands | 
playing national airs, the people | 
cheering as they passed, 


cars, which contain each twelve men, 
and convey troops with great rapidity. 
Most of the city corps embarked in 
Jarge boats provided for the occasion, 
at so early an hour as three.o’clock, 
and taking advantage of the tide, 
ascended the river ag far as Putney, 


from whence they marched to their | 
these were the 
jto the south-cast ; 


stations. Among 
two regiments belonging to the East 
India Company. Such were the 
scenes at the different outlets from 
Losdon to Wimbledon. At Wim- 
bledon, by six o’clock, many persons 
had taken their stations on the Heath; 
parties were scen selecting their posts; 
coaches arrived and: stood in lines ; 
the tors, the msides, the backs all 


Torrents of i 





began to move at an early hour in the | 
The former consti- | 


Some of | | 
the troops went. in the new military | 
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crowded. By nine some of the troops 
had arrived ; : the 15th Dr “i foons , 


from Richmond and ‘I'wickenham, 
others from Brentford, Staines, and 
Egham ; the Royal Artillery and 
the Foot Guards, the Life Guards, 


Dragoon Guards. ‘Then came the 
Volunteer Corps. It was a fine sight 
to see them approach the Heath’ as 
to one common centre from all parts, 
| As soon as they arrived on the Com. 
mon, they assembled in close column 
of companies in and behind the right 
of their own ground ready to deploy 
in line. In this manner the right 
company or division of each corps 
stoad on its proper ground which 
it was to occupy in the line, and the 
others in close columns behind it; 
and each corps, for this purpose, 
marched with its right in front, 
About half past ten the general line 
was ordered to be formed by deploy- 
ing to the left. Then was seen one 
of the finest sights possible: the ex- 
tent of the Heath, the beauty of the 
day, the fineness of the different regi- 
ments, the steadiness of their disci- 
pline, the exactness of their ma- 
necuvres, the assembled crowd reach- 
| ing from one end of the Common to 
the other, all made the spectacle such 
an one as can scarcely be described in 
adequate terms. ‘Lhe ,whole of the 
troops were. under the immediate 
command of the Duke ot Cambridge, 
as Commander of the home district. 


at least one mile and an half of extent. 
The right rested en. Wimbledon- 

n, crom whence the line was cen: 
tinued the full length of the Common 
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diets 


and the left 
touched the road that leads across 
the Common from London to Ports 
mouth ; the Earl of Spencer’s park- 


Prince left Carlton-house . about 2 
quarter before eleven. A great com 
coutse of people had been waiting @ 


Pall-Mall to see him set out. His 
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They were drawn up in two lines of 


wall being right i in their front.——The | 
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F , vabgue was fired to notify the 


~ 


' diamond star. 


Royal Highness ness went in his travelling | 
carriage, preceded and followed by | 


several servants on horseback. At 
a quarter before twelve the first sig- 


Regent’s approach; the whole mili- 
tary stood shouldered, and the Royal 
Artillery. and Artillery Company 
fired each a royal salute. The crowd 
rent the air with acclamations. His 
Royal. Highness was accompanied to 
the ground by the Duke of York, 
who, on reaching the centre of the 
‘Jine, immediately drew his sword, and 
took. the command of the field, as 


: 


) 





Commander-in-Chief. The Prince 
Regent was also attended by a vast 
retinue, and was mounted on a beau- 
tiful grey charger, richly caparisoned 
{the saddie alone, it 1s said, cost 
nearly. five hundred guineas ), dressed 
in a full suit of General’s regimentals, 
with the Order of the Garter and a 
A few minutes after 
the Prince arrived in frout of the 


 Jime, a second cannon fired, and the 


whole line presented arms, officers 
saluting, and the bands playing ‘* God 
save the King.”? A third cannon 
fired, and the line shouldered, sup- 
ported arms, and remained steady. 
Eis Royal Highness then proceeded 
to the right of the line, and from the 
right of the first line to the left, and 
from the right of the second line to 
the leit, the music played as he 
passed ; the Commander~in-—Chief 
rode on his left hand. After passing 
irom one end to the other of those 
extensive lines, his Royal Highness 
took his stand considerably to the 
right of the centre. A fourth can- 
non was then fired as a signal that 
the whole of the troops should load 
aad shoulder. At the fifth cannen 
a feu-de-joie was fired, beginning by 
the Royal Artillery on the right, 
passing along the ranks of the first 


line by files, to the left of the Hon. | 


Artillery Company, taken up by the 
left of the second line, and proceed- 
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after firing, loaded, and stood shoul. 
dered. At the sixth cannon, the 


: same fing and loadmg ws sepeated. 
| At the seventh cannon the same firing 
three cheers were given, hats and 
| hands waving in the air, drums beat 
ING, 


repeated. At the eight cannon, 


music playing ‘“* God save the 
King.’”? At the ninth cannon, the 
whole of the two extensive lines 
marched by his Royal Highness ig 
order of review, officers saluting, the 
troops with their eyes fixed on him, 
and the colours of each regiment 
dropping as they passed. ‘he Prince 
Regent recewed each corps with 
marked attention. He saluted the 
officers by putting his hand to his 
hat ; and as the colours of each corps 
passed he remained uncovered, as did 
also the Commander-in-Chief. As 
the régiments passed the Prince, they 
filed off in the best order possible to 
the different roads leading from the 
Common; and every part of the 
conduct of the troops did credit w 
the officers by whom they were comm 
manded. ‘The review was over be- 
fore five o’clock, The day was 
remarkably fine, and the spectators 
were numerous beyond all former 
example. It was supposed that, 
including the troops (about 20,000), 
there were at least 200,000 persons 
on the ground. [very postchaise, 
glass-eoach, gig, buggy, and taxed 
cart, had been engaged for many 
days; even a hackney-coach was not 
to be had, except at the most exor- 
bitant price. Military telegraphs 
were planted on the ground for con- 
veying the orders from right to left. 
One of the Volunteers belonging to 
the Westminster corps, suddenly 


|| dropped down while Col. Robinson 


oo — ° —. oe > =~ 


; 
‘ 





| 


' 
' 


avas giving the word.of command for 
the dismissal of the regiment from 
the ground, and was taken into Lord 
Grantham’s house, at the end of the 
Common, apparantly dead. One of 


: | the horses that was taken from a 
mg to the right of it ; each corps. 


carriage that was standing near the 
arullery, 
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artillery, at the lower ont of the 


ground, took fright at the report of |} 


| Ingenuity—As a proof of the 


and set off galloping through the line | 


the cannon, which they were firing, 


that was formed by the troops, and 
in his progress overturned a light. |) 
horseman and his horse, when the |) 
animal trampled upon him, and beat 
hiseye out. He was immediately 
conveyed to a neighbouring house, 
where a surgeon attended him, and 
succeeded in extracting the eye from 
the socket, and he is now 1n a fair 
way of recovery.—-A gentleman also, 


while stepping into his carriage, had | 


his leg broke, by his horse running 
away, in consequence of the firing 
of guns from the Volunteers. Several 
other accidents occurred.—On Fri- 
day, 3000 cavalry were reviewed 
upon Wimbledon Common by the 
Prince Regent. The troops, cdnsist- 
ing of four regiments, viz. The Life 
Guards, Dragoon Guards, Queen’s 
Bay s,and Flying Artillery, with six 


pieces of cannon, appeared on the 


Common soon after nine in the morn- 
ing. His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent arrived between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, with the Duke of 
York, Duke of Cambridge, Duke 
of Cumberland, the Staff Officers, 
and a strong escort. The Life 
Guards and the grenadiers of the 
Teot Guards, formed the Staff, and 
the ground was kept by a party of 
the Dragoon Guards dismounted. 
His retinue mace 


appearance. ‘The eiuneneete of the 


cavalry excited admiration. ‘The | 


different squadrons displayed the most 
steady discipline. The four regi- 
ments charged in succession, in a style 
which could not be excelled ; and 
after a variety of cavalry manwuvres 
principally under the direction of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
the whole made a grand salute. A 
discharge of artillery took place at 
the same time on the right and lett | 
sfthe line; and the review ended. 
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Ingenuity of Sheffield workmen, and 
the perfection to which cutlery arti. 
‘cles have been carried, a knife has 
been made containing seventeen arti. 
icles, viz. three blades, button-hook 
|and saw, leather punch and screw. 
driver, box cork-screw, hook and 
gimblet, two phleames, picker and 
tweezers, two lancets, with a rip 
at the head ; the knife is only 
11-16ths of an inch long, and w elghs 
one pennyweight fourteen grains. 





SCOTLAND. 
Death of Lord Melville. This 


Nobleman, who was so much distin. 
guisheé in the political world, died 
on the 20th of May at Edinburgh. 
He was found dead in his bed in the 
morning. He had arrived in that 
city for the sole purpose of attending 
the funeral of his friend the Lord 
President.——The talents and learning 
of this Noblemen were universally 
acknowledged, and he proved himself 
a profound statesman through all the 
different offices which he occupied. 
He was a very active member of the 
House of Commons while he was 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and 
|} accompanied Mr. Pitt into office 








| when that ilustrious statesman was 
j 


placed at the head of affairs. His 





Lordship’s first political office was 


office which he discharged with great 
| ability, and with the most laudable 

zeal for the comforts of our gallant 
‘seamen. Lord Melville was succes: 
sively one of the Secretaries of State, 
| President of the Board of Controul, 
| and First Lord of: the Admiralty. 
| He was not only the firm supporter 
| of Mr. Pitt during the whole of his 
, administration, but his private friend. 
, Nobody was better acquainted with 


_ the true principles of the constitution 
I than 
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than this Nobleman, and no man 
more anxious to promote the interest | 
of the United Empire, and to main- 
tain harmony among allits members. 
It is needless to advert to the circum- 
stances which occasioned his Lord. 
ship’s removal from office, which 
took place before he was tried on the 
charges which were brought against 
him. He was honourably acquitted 
by his Peers, but the country lost 
a very able and zealous servant, when 
he was obliged to give way to the 
tide of prejudice which has been 
raised agairist him. - All he said in 
Parliament ‘was marked by shrewd 
sense, a perfect knowledge of the 
subject, and a strenuous zeal for the 
welfare of his country. He was 
rather to be considered as an able 
debater, than as an eloquent speaker. 
When out of office he never lost sight 
of the public interest, and though 
greatly advanced in life, he employed 
his vigorous mind in attention to the 
naval defence of this country. He 
was very anxious that a capacious 
harbour should be formed at North- 
fleet, and not only exerted himself for 
that purpose in Parhament, but pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, in 
detailed the whole of his 
plan and supported it by strong facts 
and powerful reasoning. In private 
life lie was distinguished for his good- 
humour and convivial temper, and 
few persons had more friends, even 
amongst those who were not indebted 
to him for promoting their interest. 
His Lordship’s father was the Right 
Hon. Robert Dundas, Lord Presi- | 
dent of the Court of Sessions in— 
scotland, and M. P. for the county 

of Mid-Lothian. Lord Melville was 

twice married, firet to Elizabeth, the 

daughter of David Reunie, of Mel- | 
ville Castle, Esq. and secondly, to 

Lady Jane Hope. His Lordship is 


succeeded in his title of Viscount . 
Nely 
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la me 
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vilie, in the county of Edinburgh, 
, Y : ; . : | 
and Daron Dunira, in the county of 
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Perth, by the Right Hon. Robert 
Dundas, now President of the Board 
of Controul. 
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REMAKABLE INSTANCE OF FEMALE 
CRUELTY. 


Confession of Susan Rudson, who 
died at Miull-Hill, near Hendon. 
Her complaint was what is geuerally 
termed a galloping consumption, 
which arose from her taking, no 
doubt, at diflerent times, poisonous 
medicines, procured, as she said, by 
her seducer, but unsuccessfully, for 
the purpose of producing abortion 5 
and the last unhappy offspring was 
the fifth child. For several days 
previous to her dissolution, she ap- 
peared to struggle under the most 
violent convulsions possible for any 
human being to endure, and exhibit- 
ed all the horrors of imagination 
arising from a mis-spent life. A fe. 
moments before death closed her eyes, 
she declared she could not die until 
she had unburthened her conscience. 
A clergyman was sent for, but to him 
she would say nothing, but called out 
tor a Mrs. Mackay, who had givers 
her nourishment during her illness. 
This miserable creature then related 
how she had falsely sworn her two 
children (now alive) to an innocent 
man, and how she had disposed of 
three others since. ‘The first, a boy, 
she destroyed as soon as born, and 
buried it under a tree in a garden 

© 
near Dors-lane ; the second, a girl, 
met with a similar fate, but the mo- 
ther buried it behind a public-house, 
called the Adam and Eve, Mill-Hill ; 
the last child, a girl also, she buried 
alive in a field near ‘Totteridge. 
After this disclosure, the unhappy 
wretch appeared more resigned, and 
expired almost immediately. The 
circumstances had such an effect upon 
the people in the neighbourhood, 
that no one would stay by the corpse 
during the nights previous to burial 
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SHoutp you deem the following Extracts (from the “ Roll ofa Tenni; 
Ball,’ &c. a work in progress towards publication) worthy of a place jy 
your ai ong Mi: cellany, they are here presented to the graver part of you 
Readers, with the utmost cordialty and respect, by 


Your obedient Servant, 
Tue AUTHOR. 








THE FALL AND RISE OF MAN. 


0000 








By strange enchantment, now prophetic grown, 

The birds and beasts thre’ grove and valley sing 

In no mean notes, for nature’s voice is sweet ; 

The fal and rise of man——his shame and crown. 
Fr. reparing for the generakconcert, they 

In solemn silence pause: (for half an hour 

Buried in deep profundity of thought, 

On man’s unhappy choice—and its effects 

Upon this floating ball which with the proofs 

Of pow’r and love prevailing o’er the whole, 

Deep proofs of vengeance also sadly show ) 

From whence, as from the chambers of the grave, 

New life receiving up they rear their heads, 

And view with steady eye the azure vault 
























Above them spread ——the oracle of day 
Great source of light, they see send forth his beams, 

4 
Mature the fruits and luminate the world. 





Raised to devotion by the rapt’rous sight, 
"They bow before the author of these works ; 
And having paid their acorations, join 
‘lo sing the punishment and bliss of man 
a\nd first they swell the tale of woe, 
How man from Eden fell——for one poor joy 
His heavy’: 1 for: ;ook—and sweeping in his train 
Disease and ceath with all those numerous ills, 
(Which once the great, the godlike Milton sung) 
Had filled with dire calamities our world ! 
While singing this the cattle droop their heads, 
‘Lhe birds, as gar a sound of storm and rain 
Admonish them to seek some fit retreat, 
Their heads conceal beneath their. feathered coats ;———— 


+ 1 * ? * 
The groves low weave their heads—-the mountains beng; , 
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And from their sides the valleys lower sink, 
And thus conform their posture to their song —— 
This done the signal fora rising note, 
ae rocks re-echo with the son’rous sound, 
And all the elements in concert join. 
They sing the mercy of the Great Supreme, 
Which ‘spared man,:a ail did not cut him off, 
While yet a rebel clothed with sin and shame ; 
But found for him a valley strewed with tears, 
With hope and joy with penitence and sweat ; 
A plac : “Of new probation pointed out, 
Where he instructed by his woeful fall, 
Mi:ht learn to watch, to tremble, and to pray 
No longer Daw exalte d toa God, 
By pure Edenial air and fruits from Heaven ; 
He learned to know his humble ori. ins 
While weeping o’er the stubborn soil he tilled +—e_ea-m 
The still unytelding soil, which seemed disposed 
Lo join Creations mut tiny *gainst-man -—--—~ 
Tw: as then the briny fountain flowing free 
In streams of heartfelt sorrow on his sin : 
Its heinousness and guilt deep struck his heart ; 
And deep and deeper still the fear of Him, 
Who for his bold presumption gave the*wound——-e=s 
But still the mercy mingled in the cup 
Would swell the lay-- - and looking upward—they 
For the cup of life thus mingled, humbly bow, 
And for its countless mercies still vouchsafed 
Devoutly praise -——- They bless Creation’s God, 
Who gave the vente pa appetite 
To sip the lucid stre who filled the trees 
With fruits of ons ~~~. to feed his mortal son—— 
Beneath his feet a verdant carpet spread, 
‘T’ invite repose when swallowed up of ¢rief-—— 
Or when by toiling in his banished state 
‘L’o force a morsel from his mother earth, 
O’»rcome by weariness he sunk to rest. 
Nor ate the « eroves forgotten which to man 
[n slent sorrow yield a s: safe retreat ----—— 
The valleys too, upon whose slop! ing sides, 
The moss as with a kerchief wipes his t@alS, 
When he reclining’ on its » badom soft, 
Demands a respite from his numerous ills 
And now the scene of man’s probation sung 3 
They tune their harps to sing a loftier strain 
Mounting above Creation’s utmost bound, 
Loud notes proclaim his praise who paid the debt— 
‘The deep, the mighty, the stupendous debt 
Which whelmed in endless bankruptey our race —< 
Who paid our debt, and eave the coin Of Heaven 
A ar oe nd tin 3 TO man iO cet bry) lp 
And that no casual slip should henceforth whelm, 
8C 
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In endless bankruptcy the human race, 

He purchased free unfathomable grace, 

For all who take and use this grace aright ——_—— 
They sung his praise, who now to sorrowing man 

[s allin all his prophet, priest, and king —- 
Who paid his debt —who ever lives above 

To plead his cause—from whose unbounded worth 
‘The gift divine proceeds, which raises high 





Above earth’s ghastly trown—the child of God } ae 


find opens to his view an endless life, 

Where frailty of the flesh shall pain no more— 
Where no oppressor’s rod can reach to hurt — 
Where no alarm of war—no mangled corse — 

No widow mingling with an orplian’s tears— 

No sights which sicken nature—-—and which blast 
Her finest feelings—and her fairest hopes 

Can inter pose to damp eternal | yoy. 

——— ‘Lhe anthem swelled 
‘hill Heav’n’s high concave rong !__and loudly rune 
With tremulous deligh 1t fae Tr he angels heard ; ; 
And wond’ring paused at this unusual sound . 

Of planet pl: aced at distance from their shore— 

But hearing this the anniversary was 

Of man’s Redeemer—angels’ sovereign Lord, 

They tune their harps—their coral bells prepare. 
All Heaven rings !—The Jubilee is sung— 

‘The Saviour rose ! no man need perish nNow—= 
Felicity extreme—unknown—unfound, 

Awaits the child of Adam who believes '— 

In God believes and with his feeble pow’rs 

Prays he will take his heart, affections, life, 
Aind consecrate them to himself ; in acts 

Of faith, and hope, and charity divine, 
Which best may fit the teeble vessel here, 
For num’rous duties of his social State, 

And pure enjoyment of the yrreat Supreme, 
When time on earth to man shali be no more 
"These strains the angels sung ind echoed back 
'T’o earth’s astonishe ds ons in solemn peals, 
The ardent praises of redemption’s Lord ! 
And thus they end—but when the last response 
Was heard to vibrate on Creation’s ear; 

A solemn clap of thun re from bencat h 
Which shook our planet ——testified to LL 























That when the Saviour rose, aud dragged the chains 


Which fastened earth to hell with subtle force, 


He did a work which none but God could do :——-seemmee 


And hence the sick’ning pang-~-the hormd groan— 
The tear which blotted o: it the sun! ——- proclaim 
Pardon aad mercy for a rebel race, 

If they this pardon wid accent im time 
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A dispatch, of which the following 
18 an extract, has be Mh recel ed from 
Lord Viscount Welluigton, addressed 
by his Lordship to thy Karl . Li- 
verpoo!, dited Quinta ce Joao, 
June 97, 1811. 

The enemy made a great recon- 
noissance. with a very ange body 
of cavalry upon Elvas and Campo 
Mayor on the 22d inst. The cavalry 
of the army of the South went upon 
Elvas from the ee of 


Oi: VONCads, and the ; ,00dSs het ween if 


that town and Bx | - and the ca- 
valry of the army c! Porta ral upon 
Campo Mayor, trom the neighb our- 
hov d f B. ad Joz. 

The former succeeded m cutting 
off a picgrel of the llth Light 
Drazvoons winch had been posted on 
the C.ya im tront of [lvas, under the 
command of Captain Lutyens. It is 
understood that the cause of this was 
that Captain Lutyens mistook a re- 
eiment of the enemy’s hussars for a 
body of ours sent to lis support. 

The od Hussars also, which were 


on the Guadiana, On} the right of , 


Elvas, suflered in their retreat to- 
wards Elvas. 

The ehemy were kept in check in 
the neighbourhood of Campo Mayor 
by the Hon. Major Gen. De Gray’ g 


brigade of British, and Brig -adier- 


General Madden’s prigrade cf Por- . 


tuguese cavalry, and they retired . 


without secing the pos ition of our 
troops. Since that day they have 


ar - 
Mace nO movement of importance. 
on the left of that river, extending 


Their army is along the Guadiana 
between Badajoz aud Merida, and 
their princi “pal occupation appears to 
be to procure subsistence. 

They are already beginning to ex- 
pee, in some de gree, the eflects 


f drawing t toge ther, 2 in .stremadura, 1 
whose evacuation of the Asturias has 


thei whole force. 
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. dated Quinta de St. Joao, on the 
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che at Lord Liverpool's Office, 


Sent it to the southward. 
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Gen, Bonnet ‘i " aia the 
Asturias. 

Don Julian Sanchez has possession 
of the open country in Old Castile 
and has recently intercepted a valu. 
able convoy of money and provisions 
on the road from Salamanca to Ciue 
dad Rodrigo; and I learn from 
Valladolid that a very valuable con- 
voy, consisting of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
baggage and property, has been ine 
tercepted by Mina near Victoria. 

Gen. Blake crossed the Guadiana 
(as.had been arranged) on the 22d 
instant, and I understand was at 
Castillegos on the 24th. 

—J00— 
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A dispatch, of which the following 


is an extract, was yesterday morning 


addressed to his Lordship by Lieu- 
tenant-Gen. Viscount Wellington, 


4th July, 1811. 

Since I wrote on the 27th of June 
the enemy have withdrawn the great 
force which they had in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badajoz. Licutenante- 
General Sir Staph: ton Cotton recon- 
noitred, with a part of the cavalry, 
along the Xevora and the Guadiana 
as far as Montigo, on the 2d instant, 
anid found no troops excepting a smalJ 
body of infant? Vv anc CAN alry « t Mor I}- 


; “—— 
igo 3 and near PaGadio7 the cavalry 
Pe l. : is a 
belonging to the @warrison. 
} ~ 17 - . | } , ™! . = 
By gal accu t , Tie al Ty Of 
7 


Portugal are on the right of the 
Crisdinnn between Montanches and 
Merida, keepin iv a small post at 
Montigo ;. and th Ses of the South 


their left towards Zatra. 

The enemy have withdrawn from 
Badajoz ther train of arnilery with 
which the place was taken, and have 





A part of Gen. Boinet’s troops, 
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beer confirmed, have gone to Leon; | 
anc I have a report from General 
Silveira, of the 25th June, stating 
that the encmy had, on the 19th, 
evacuated Asforga.--By accounts 
from Valladolid it appears, that 
Marshal Bessieres had quitted that 
place on the 12th, with all the troops 
he could collect, and went to Rio 
Seco, trom whence he moved, on the 
15th, towards Benavente. 

The Guerilla force appears to be 
increasing in numbers, activity, and 
boldness in all the northern parts of | 
Spain. 

I have no authentic accounts of 
General Blake’s movements since the 
27th of Junc, en which day his | 
head-quarters were at Alosno, in the 
Condado de Niebla, and his advanced | 

ard, under General Ballasteros, at | 

] Corro. 
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A 10ST GALLANT AFFAIR. 





MA Dispatch from the Spanish 
General Alina. 

EXCELLENT 

I have the honor to communicate | 


SIR, 


ee men ne . 





to you the particular detail of the |; occurrence to he communicated | 
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particular object in view. I suffered 
the enemy this tinie to proceed on 

his destination, and I moved with 

‘the Ist, 2d, and 3d _ battalions, and 
cavalry, to occupy the village of 

| Orbigo on the 23d; the 

' hon took a different direction - a 

}thus my plan required it. 
towa or village, which ts the first in 

the province of Alavar, I learnt that 

| Marshal Massena was to arrive at 

Vittoria, on his way to I'rance, es. 

Col ted by 2000 men. l de: tred tu 

let this angel of victory know that 

my division did not fear him, un spite 
of his triumphs. My second in com. 
mand, Den Gregorio Cruchaga, re. 
mained in Orbigo sick. The valiant 
soldier and worthy commander of my 
division, could not this time accom. 
pany me, though most desirous of it, 
I immediately disposed my marel 
for Manter, where I ordered the 
troops to refresh. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 24th, I arrived 
| at the port of Arlavan, where [ halted 
until eight, as the plains near Vittora 
might have discovered me to the 
enemy, or from his spies if they 
passed during the day. My intention 
| was not to enter any village what- 
ever, in order that no advice should 
be given to the enemy, who had or. 
dered, under severe penaltic ry CV) 


‘ - 


pitts 
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brilliant and glorious action for the |, them; as well with the wew ¢ 
arms of his Catholic Majesty aud the |} marching with. greater celenty, avoi 


of last May. 


Having united all my force on the |; cure. 
992d, in the town of Estrella, in the | for the same reasons. 


; 


desizn of giving them 4 convenient 
destination, after the action of Ca- 
rancal on the 17th; having learnt 


that 6000 French, from the cities of ,, and after having | 
Pamplona and ‘l'udela, had formed ground, I posted the third b 


Spanish nation, with the enemy, tn | 
the province of Alaver, and almost 

. . _~ : m 2 = ts ‘* : , by 
at the gates of Vittoria, on the 25th |! cers, my march, becoming by & 


‘ 
: 


? 


| 
| at the height called Arlavan, boune 


‘ing the delays occasioned in towns 
In spite of the vigilauice of the off: 
' means more laborious, but more s 
L did not chuse to ask rations 
On the 24) 
at four im the morning, I arrived 


ing between Alavar and Gulpencor : 
reconnoitred t 
attalio. 


the plan of falling on me by distinct '; on the left side of the road, the fs 


routes, and as my remaining in [s- 
trella, had caused them considerable 
alarin, I abandoned it without any 


cavalry on the plain near the Ina; 
the fourth battahon J] meant tp 
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in a wood, in the design of surprising 
the rear of the enemy when the op- 
port umty offered. At six o'clock In 
the morning, I received an express 
of the arrival of Massena ; I likewise 
heard that there was a large convoy 
aout to proceed, consisting of two 
coaches, in one of which was a Ge- 
yeral, and im the other a Colonel, 
Liecutenant-colonel, and two Ladies, 
escorted by 2000 infantry, and 200 
dragoons, who-were conflucting 1] 00 
Spanish prisoners, made in various 
points. I was glad of this news, as 
J wished to impress on our compa- 
nious in arms with the interest I take 
in their hberty. At eight o’clock, 
the van of the enemy was discovered, 
consisting of 2000 infantry, and 
twenty horse; which I suffered to 
pass freely, not to alarm the rest 
comiug up. To these followed at a 
short distance, a small party of 30 
infantry and twelve horses, which J 
equally let pass. As soon as the 
maim body of the enemy arrived with 
the prisoners, carts, and one of the 
coaches, | ordered the 3d battalion 
to fire, which it executed with the 
greatest dexterity, killing a const- 
derable French, and 


e . . 
forcing the co In the rear, 600 


number of 


cre, 


uitaniry, and 100° horse, with the’ 


other coach, were coming, which as 
soon as they found themselves at- 
tacked, fled precipiiately to Vittoria, 
the infantry only remaining to oppose 
me. Meanwhile the close discharges 
of the third battalion, the valour and 
ardour of the first and second, caused 
the greatest dismay to the enemy; 
especially to eight hundred which 
had retired to the convoy, keeping 
up a heavy fire on my troops, en- 
ceavouring to cover a number of the 


Carts or Wap pons that accompanied | 


tae coaches. ‘The Spanish prisoners 
teeing this escort attacked with firm- 
ness, few on the wings of their h- 


}- wher s 
Herty into the arms of their fellow | 


soldiers, who received them with 


} 
' 
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I ee 


———— eee ae 
to reconnoitre the coach in spite of 


| the fire of the enemy, and intimated 
| to those in it to surrender ; but Col. 
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La Fitte and Lieut.-Col. Francheres 
had the boldness to defend themselves 


| with their sabres, which, bowever, 
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could not save them; the Leutenant- 
Colonel being killed, and La Fitte 
wounde. and made prisoner with the 
two women. My cavalry then en- 
tered into action, spreading death and 
terror every where, covering the 
ground with dead bodies, as at the 
first charge they killed no less than 
130 of the enemy. 

The infantry, in spite of the resist- 
ance of the enemy, gaining ground 


and dispersing it, often at tlie 1nvin- 


-cible point of the bayonet, advanced 


as far as the carriares which corn- 


| osed the CcConvorv, which were all 
P 


taken. Part of the 600 French es- 
corted the coach of the General, and 
the horse after the flight of those to 
Vittoria, took post on a height, and 
incommoded me much: but, never- 
theless, my soldiers did their duty, 
taking every thing they had brought. 
Two hundred French, who, in sup- 
port of the rest, came out of Salinas, 
had no better fate, as, after Losing a 
considerable number in killed and 
wounded, they were dislodged also 
from the height they had taken pos- 
session of, and even those that had 
passed to the vanguard, with whom 
they had joined. They were chased 
to the gates of Salinas and inclosed 
in the town by a party of my infantry. 
The 4th battalion, in spite of having 
marched fifteen hours without stop- 
ping, in order to be in the action, 
arrived when -it was decided ; but 
they surprised some of the Freach 
who remained. I ordered the Com- 
mander of that battalion, notwith- 
standing the fatigue of the troops 
and of not having eat any thing, to 
advance and attack, but although 
they kept up some fire, they could 


not eftect any thing of consequence, 
the greatest pleasure. I advanced 


as reinforcements to the enemy were 
er 
comings 
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coming from Vittoria, ptieniiah 
by a Colonel, with four tield-pieces 
and cavalry. The troops in Salinas, 
reinforced by the garrison of Mon- 
dragon and other places, advanced on 
my flanks.~—By this time I had or- 
dered the Ist, ‘24, and $d battalions 
to retire, the 4th only remaining with 


the cavalry, formed in the middle of 


the road, who, on observing the 
enemy, advanced and obliged "them 
to retire to their respective garrisons, 
without having done any good. The 
action lasted from eight o’clock in 
the morning to three in the afternoon, 
when, from the fatigue of my soldiers, 
who had not eat or drank any thing 
since ten o’clock in the morning of 
the preceding day, had formed all 
night, as also from’ securing the 
Spanish } prisoners, and putting them 
in a situation where they might rest, 


] thought proper to retire to Zuldu- | 


ma, six hours march from the place 
of action. The field of battle dis- 
played a horrible picture, nothing 
being seen but dead and wounded 
lying by hundreds, a- great many 
horses in the same situation, and 
many of the carts broken to pieces. 
The enemy lost every thing they 
were conducting. Of ‘the 2000 in- 
fantry and ‘ 
from Vittoria, hardly the half have 
returned ; the rest have been killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners. Among 
the many French killed, we found a 
late Aid-de-Camp of General Cas- 
tano’s, but now in the service of the 
enemy called Balouena. This cruel 
man in concert with that base opa- 
miard, Don France Mazarreddo, had 
ordered twenty-three Spanish pri- 
soners to be shot near Guadalaxara, 
from not being able to proceed for 
want of sustenance. General Denul, 
who commanded the convoy, I under- 
stand had a horse killed and another 
be sides m: ny officers. [I 
hO1 iel Li afitte, 
sureeons, Seve ral 
soldiers, besides 
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| Various women w he | were going to 
France, whom I treated with the 

decorum due to their sex, ; giving » thea 
liberty to go where they pleased ; 

also a child, who says his father js 4 
Colonel of Dragoons in Madrid. 
The convoy I have captured is of 
cousiderable value. I have preserved 
in my hands various pieces of silver 
and small bits of gold, with one load 
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200 horse which came. 
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of blunderbusses, which, f 


of money. The rest has been divided 
amongst the soldiers, many of whom 
have got much gold and trunks ful] 
of fine apparel, many knapsacks, &e, 
a great quantity of hoots, two cart 
loads of muskets, unserviceable at 
present, twenty horses and as many 
niules, with a great many serviceable 
muskets. But all this has not ¢ given 
me so much satisfaction as the liberty 
of the prisoners, which was the chief 
object of the attack. All my officers 
have done their duty, as may be seen 
from the result.of so brilliant an ac. 


} tion, but some have particularly dis. 


tinguished themselves, among whom 
are the valiant Lieutenant of cavalry 
Don Pcdro Frances, who alone killed 
seven I'renchmen ;_ the soldier Jon. 
quin Arorordna made 13 prisoners ; 
and the Captain of the 2d battalion, 
Don Joaguin de Pablo, behaved him- 
self with the greatest bravery im the 
hottest of the attack : also Don Jori 
Lanean y Garcias, from his invention 
or the first 
time, have had an excellent pa: 
killing in the first di charge, mo 


than 20 of the enemy, an :d in the 


second, dispersing entirely a column 
which were com! ng in the road. 
My loss has been of little moment, 
and if Don Pedro Byramon, com- 
mander of the cavalry, had not been 
wounded, who, from his too much 
ardour, got into the midst of the 
enemy, I might repute it to nothing, 
as I ani only had three killed and 
twelve wounded, and three horses 
killed. Massena, as I have learnt, 
was raving with rage in Vittoria, his 
presence having not been able to 
prevent 
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revent the disaster of his troops. them with one man, aud Nir. NOLES, 
Incl osed is a list of officers recap- who was farther on th road, called 
, on him to stop with the horse ; the 
Iam, &c. fellow re p Lie dy ee hk Pp ¢ f.’? and m- 


( Signed ) 
5 Espon y Mina. 


A Return of the Prisoners Released. 


8 colonels, 2 heutenant-colonels, 2 
captains, § lreutenants, 9 ensi: gnsy 
¢8 serjeants, 2 drummers, 61 cor- 
porals, 784 privates. 

Inthe above number are included 

J officer aud SO soldiers of English 

cavalry. 
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“ Cappoquin, July 14. 

« As occurrences such as the fol- 
lowing, are often hable to misrepre- 
sentation, [ take the liberty of stating 
to you the facts as they appeared at 
the Coroner’s ingu St. 

“On Finday mght, about eleven 
o'clock, the steward at Killcannon 
(a farm belonging to Sir Thomas 
Osborn, about four miles from this 
town) sawa grey mare, belonging to 
the farm, pass by with two men 
mounted her; he immediately 
called two of his neighbours to assist 
lim in stopping the mare, who accor- 
dingly proceeded until they came up 
with her. ‘They called to the men 
to stop, on which one of them imme. 
diately fired without effect. The 
steward and his two assistants then 
went to Mr, James Rogers, who lives 
hear the place, to procure his fire- 

ms, but Mr. R. who was in bed, 
said he would accompany them him- 
belf. ‘Accordingly, when they had 


Uti 


, pepe eded abceut two miles in pursuit 


of the mare, Mr. R. and one of the 
met Stood « onthe road, the other man 
woh 


to inquire at the house, if they 
had heard a horse pass that way. 
Wh ine Bid\ ring the horse passed 
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| Fermanagh. 





me diately hire Gc, but happily without 
effect. Mr. R. then fired, and tix 
took effect. ‘Uhey found the man dead 
about sixty yards tarther on, with 
discharge d pistol i in his possession a1 


“thao 


a leathe tele apout bis bade He 
proved to be Patrick Power, oi 
Cappagh, within a mil Kull- 


cannon. 

“ Yesterday an inquest was held 
on the body the verdict was—- 
“ After examining the diilerent wit- 
nesses, we fintl that Patrick Power 
died-in consequence of a leaden bullet 
fired at him by James Rogers, in his 
own defence, whilst in pursuit of a 
mare, the property of Sir Thomas 
Osborne, which the deceased had 
feloniously taken off the lands of 
Killcannon.”’ ' 





A few days ago, the horses of @ 
lady’s carriage which had, been left 
standing at the entrance to Ormond- 
market, on the quay, without a ser- 
vant to take care of them, (the lady 
having business in the market) were 
both plunged into the river by the 
following circumstance. One of.the 
female basket-carriers having the au- 
dacity to mount the box, and take 
the reins in hand, the horses, both of 
whom were blind, set off, and ran 
apalast the quay-wall, one immedi- 
ately went over, aud hung for some 
minutes by the harness, when he wag 
followed by the other. F ortunately 
they were disengaged in time from 
the carriage to save their lives, and 
after some trouble were both got out 
of the river without receiving any 
injury. 

It is stated that the following 
militia regiments will be amongst the 
first to proceed for England, viz. 
North Co:k, Royal County Lime- 
rick, Tipperary, Roscommon, and 
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MARRIAGES, } 


eal 


army, and acted as Surgeon to a mi- 
_litta ‘regiment for some years. He 
| then volunteered from the militis 
| into the 48th regiment, at that ume 
on Dublin duty ; aad shortly afte: 


| both battalions of the regiment wet 


ordered to Portugal, where his merits 


were soon appreciated. When the 
regiment was in Portugal for some 
‘ime, the hospitals were crowded, 
and medical assistance of course muck 


; 


|| wanted ; in which capacity he volun. 


to Mrs. Ponsonby, relict of the late | 
Richard Ponsonby, Esq.—-Thomas 
‘Dhor L Mis iE Ae of Nor ,i rth (;reat 


Coercee’s.street, to Anne, | eldest 


dauehter of Alexander Brenan, Esq. 
of Kor pston-Lodge, in the county o 


Dubln, one of the six clerks of the 


Court of Chancery.— ‘Thomas, eldest 
son of Stephen Rice, Esq. of Mount | 


Trenchard, county of Limerick, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Theodosia 
Perry, second daughter of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Limerick. On 
the 10th instant in St. Thomas’s- 
Church, Edward Harman Ransford, 
Esq. to Aun, youngest daughter of 
Christopher Ormsby, Es@. of Glou- 
cester-street.— Frederick W. Con- 


way, Esq. to Miss M‘Eniry, 
Dawson-street. 
DEATHS. 
At Elvas, in Portugal, in the 


prine of life, on the 18th of June 
last, Lieutenant Robert Shea, of the 


43th regiment of foot, in consequence || 


of the wounds he received in the ever 
memorable battle of Albuera—he is 
sincerely and deservedly regretted by 
his brother officers in the Peninsula, 
as a soldier and a gentieman, and by 
his numerous acquaintance here, asa 
sincere friend. His death 1 is an ad- 
dition to the melancholy list of y oung 
Inshmen, who have lately fallen in 
defence of their country. Intended 
for the profession of physic, at a 


very early age (onl ly 13) he was en- | 


tered a student in T rinity College, 
Dublin. After four years study at 
the University, he preferred the 


ij ingly 
‘| disease then a 


of | 


= TR 


| teered his services, and was 


exceed. 
successful in the cure of th 
,ost prevalent, namely, 
a fever ed by change of cli- 
mate, damps, &c. &c. In about a 
month he was relieved from tlis duty, 
by the arrival of a most numeron; 
medical staff from England : the 


CUGCadoi? 


i commanding officer, Colonel] Duck. 


worth, (who was killed in the same 
battle) returned him public thanks 
at the head of the regiment, and P 
commended him for promotion to t! 

commander-in-chief. Tt is shoul 
that Colonel Duckworth and _Licut, 
Shea, received their mortal wounds at 
nearly the same instant.—In Water. 


i ford, after a short illness, and in the 


| prime of life, John Pym, Esq. of 
the Society of Friends. —In Patrick- 
street, said place, Mr. J. Walsh, at 
an early age.——Suddenly Wm. Hare, 
Esq. of Bolton-street, an eminent 
Apothecary.—At her house in Great 
George’ S- Sek, deservedly lamented, 


E Mrs. Smith, widow of the late Alden 
| 





man Rt. Smith.——At her b: a 
|} seat, at Park, near Limerick, 
Young, sister of the Rigt it Rev. 
‘John Young, D. D.—At | Withams- 
town, county Meath, the Hon. ane 

| Rev. Fiamilton Cu <r eorlgento er 
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| instant, Liequeley Cuthbert, Lor 
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Leh tt 


Celia T wichaltidin. on the 15 ith 
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in France.--4! 


Bishop of Rodez. 


Berar, East Indies, Major Wrigh', 
of the 7th Native Infantry. 
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